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Sophie Kovalevsky, Mathematician* 

SopHIE KovaLeEvsky, Professor of Higher Mathematics at 
the University of Stockholm, author of a work to which the 
Institute of France gave one of the highest prizes, a real 
savant whose works are quoted as authorities, was born in 
Moscow in 1850, and died in 1891. Her life, written by 
Mme. A. C. Edgren-Leffler, Duchess of -Cajanello, and sup- 
plemented by her own “ Souvenirs,” is an extremely interest- 
ing study to all who are interested in the development of 
women on lines hitherto considered masculine. She repre- 
sents the young people of whom Turgenieff has given such 
vivid pictures in “ Fathers and Sons” and “ Virgin Soil,” and 
her life throws light on the sudden change of women brought 
up with almost Oriental habits of submission into the most 
extreme defenders of the rights of women as they are under- 
stood by the most advanced women-of our own race. 

The second daughter of a general living in the heart of 
the country, left entirely to the care of an old, obstinate, 
foolish and faithful nurse, and of governesses whom she did 
not learn to love, Sophie Kovalevsky grew up believing her- 
self unloved—a sad plight, especially when it is exaggerated 
by a child’s morbid imagination. To us, whose children in- 
vade every moment of our lives, it seems strange to read of 
a mother and father who hardly knew what their children 
were doing for weeks at a time, and this, not in the gay 
world, but in a lonely country place, where one would think 
the children would be as interesting, at least. as the dogs and 
chickens. Yet the children, two girls and a boy, saw and 
knew nothing of the people, being cut off entirely from them 
by their only companions, one or two servants of the house- 
hold, who scarcely differed, except in name, from those of 
Ireland, France, or Germany. ‘The same small world with- 
out horizon, filled with spying and backbiting. The only 
person who seems to have had any intellectual life was an 
uncle, whose reading she calls a demi-ivresse—used, perhaps, 
by him, as others use opium, to make him forget a horrible 
past. His wife, a pretty virago, had been murdered by the 
serfs of her household, whom she had driven to madness by 
her brutality. His story, and many other cruel tales, filled 
Sophie’s childhood with horror. Her English governess 
taught her to be clean and to take exercise. This was a 
good thing, but not much of a start for a savant. The older 
sister was romantic and shallow, and imbibed Nihilism from 
a priest's son, who had given up the Church and studied nat- 
ural sciences in St. Petersburg. Anna imparted these ideas 
to Sophie, and between theories and discussions the peace 
of the household departed forever. Thus in many homes the 
old patriarchal order was violently destroyed and nothing put 
in its place. The young Russian women began to demand 
a life apart from the family life. Not for themselves ; not from 
selfishness did these young women leave everything, but for 
learning, which they pursued at every risk. They made 
nothing of sacrificing the ease of rich homes, the prospect of 
marriage—the mere ordinary pleasures of youth, to be useful 
to humanity, to teach the people to increase the sum of hap- 
piness, 

Sophie became one of the most ardent in the new path, 
and went so far as to ally herself to a young man, Vladimir 
Kovalevsky, in a fictitious marriage. This means a marriage 
in form only, recognized by every one, except the contracting 
parties. Its object is to get away from home, to study and 
to make the most of one’s life. This expedient was a reac- 
tion from the old idea that woman was nothing of value but 
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as wife and mother. This ideal is past, forever, in all coun- 
tries, but there is not yet a new ideal to take its place. That 
the “fictitious marriage” does not at all satisfy the heart, 
poor Sophie soon discovered. .She fell in love with her hus- 
band and should have put a stop to a false position, but 
could not bring herself to do so, having her head full of 
romantic and unhealthy notions, and wanting forever to re- 
ceive, not to give. This mock husband did not understand 
her, though he certainly seems to have been most kind and 
considerate, even to having a third person living with them in 
their first months of life in common (a girl of the same 
notions), and moving out altogether when her sister and 
another girl-friend arrived from Russia. He found that she 
interfered with his studies, and as she could not get her own 
clothes, or in any way help in the household cares, his work 
suffered, and he did not enjoy his equivocal position. Nor, 
we may guess, did he like the interference of Sophie’s 
sister Anna, and her friend Inna, who wished to dictate in 
the lives of the young people. Presently Anna went off to 
Paris to study life and, soon after, her father was called on to 


/marry her to a Communard, and, by taking them under his 


protection, save the young man from being shot. He took 
them home to Russia, where poor Anna, loving, unhappy 
and jealous, soon died. 

Sophie and Vladimir joined the family, which was soon to 
be broken up by the death of her father. Disappointed with 
the result of the fictitious marriage they agreed to be man 
and wife in earnest, but even the birth of a child could not 
straighten out the tangle into which they had got themselves 
by living a false life; they were miserable. Tired of all, 
during the absence of his wife in Paris, whither she had gone 
to take a prize, poor Vladimir became mad and killed him- 
self. Sorrow and remorse gave her a severe illness. 

Her scientific career is one success after another. She 
came back from Germahy with great honors, the university 
of Gottingen gave her I’h.D. in 1874-75 for a thesis on “the 
theory of differential equations.” A long list of brilliant 
theses followed, and Weierstrauss of Berlin considered her 
work of great scientific value. But she was not the typical 
pelant, she was very charming in society, a fascinating face 
with brilliant eyes, a gay and playful manner and plenty of 
‘‘diablerie” to offset the gravity of the ‘‘docent.” She seemed 
perfectly happy, yet she writes sadly in her diary in the midst 
of her successes :— 

‘* Scientific work gives no happiness and does not advance the 
cause of humanity. It is folly to lose one’s youth in pursuit of 
science; it is a great misfortune to havea talent for science— 
specially for a woman, who is forcibly drawn into asphere of action 
where she cannot find happiness. 

‘* Alas for the woman who allows between herself and love too 
marked an individuality and the work of aman, Herwork is con- 
stantly between her and him on whom all her thoughts should be 
concentrated, * * * In spite of many successes I have been 
defeated in my battle for happiness.”’ 

In 1891 she proved her defeat by dying in the struggle. 
Three years before she fell in love with a Russian who could 
not bear her work to come between them; he asked her to 
leave all her work and her honors for him—to be “only his 
wife”—she would not do it, she refused ; he left her, and she 
died of a broken heart. 

At the time of her most brilliant success Sophie writes ;— 
“J am as wretched as a dog—indeed, I think dogs, luckily 
for them, cannot be as wretched as people, and especially 
women, are capable of being.” She says:—“I have had 
everything in life, except that which was absolutely neces- 
sary tome. Some other human being must have received 
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the part of happiness that I longed for and dreamed of. The 
distribution must be badly made at the great banquet of life, 
for so many of the guests take the part destined for others,” 
Did she want more than her share? Is it impossible for 
woman to have glory and the love of home and family ? 





Literature 
Frances Power Cobbe 
The Life of Frances Power Cobbe, By Her self, 
& Co, 2 v0ls. 

TO THOSE MEN and women who care to study the great 
comedy of human life, an autobiography must always be 
interesting as a sort of literary confessional, in which the 
writer reveals not only the deeds which he considers good, 
and the faults of which he is not ashamed, but also qualities, 
both good and bad, of which he is himself perhaps uncon- 
scious. In the present instance, the ‘chief impression left by 
these volumes, which are well worth reading, is that they 
show us an excellent specimen of our common stock, and 
thus help to explain why, in spite of our many limitations, 
and largely through our ignorance of them, we are, and are 
likely to remain, the dominant race of the world. Miss 
Cobbe begins by acknowledging a proper pride in being born 
of people who were sound in mind, body and estate, and her 
opening chapter of family gossip is amusing, as throwing 
side-lights on a period of society which is fast becoming 
almost as remote from modern conditions as are the Middle 
Ages. Her ancestors were Englishmen settled in Ireland, 
one of them having been the Protestant Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and her great-grandfather, Thomas Cobbe, not only col- 
lected a remarkable gallery of pictures and much fine old 
china, but was also the hospitable possessor of a goblet 
holding three bottles of wine, which used to be filled with 
claret, and seven guineas placed at the bottom thereof, to 
be pocketed by him who could drain it. This gentleman’s 
wife, after the fashion of her day, was famous for her cookery 
receipts, and also for more ambitious prescriptions, and once, 
having asked his name of a man whom she met on the road, 
he replied “Ah then, my Lady, don’t you remember me? 
Why, I am the husband of the woman your Ladyship gave 
the medicine to; and she died the next day. Long life to 
your Ladyship”™! . 

As Miss Cobbe was an only daughter, and five years 
younger than her next brother, her childhood in the beauti- 
ful old country-house of Newbridge was somewhat lonely, al- 
though there were occasional incursions of lively cousins, 
with one of whom, having the same second name as herself, 
in honor of their common grandmother, Fanny Power of 
Coreen, she had much companionship of mischief, and also 
many theological discussions, in one of which it was settled 
between them that in any case they were sure of salvation, as 
they heard every Sunday of “the Heavens, and all the Pow- 
ers therein.” ‘The author’s mother, to judge by her daugh- 
ter’s loving testimony, must have been a woman of distinction 
and charm, for we read that “Her voice and low laugh- 
ter were singularly sweet, and she possessed both in speak- 
ing and writing a full and varied diction which she carefully 
endeavored to make one share, instead of satisfying myself, 
in school-girl fashion, with making one word serve a dozen 
purposes. She was an almost omnivorous reader, and, ac- 
cording to the standard of female education in her genera- 
tion, highly cultivated in every way: a good musician with a 
very sweet touch of the piano, and speaking French perfectly 
well.” Modern advocates of “higher education” may smile 
at these modest acquirements, but it remains to be seen how 
many Of their daughters will learn from them to write Eng- 
lish like that of Miss Cobbe. It may be said here that her 
style is admirable throughout, being simple, characteristic 
and strong, and she speaks more than once of her pride and 
delight in that magnificent heritage, our mother-tongue. 
After wasting two years at a fashionable boarding-school, 
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where she learned nothing, she came home and proceeded to 
educate herself, aided by the rector of the parish, who had 
been a tutor in Dublin Unwersity. With him she studied 
Greek, algebra and geometry, of which she says that “ I have 
ever since strongly recommended this study to women as 
speciaily fitted to counteract our habits of hasty judgment 
and slovenly statement; and to impress upon us the nature 
of real demonstration.” She read, also, widely and seriously 
during a stretch of quiet years, but her religious experience 
gives the chief interest to this part of her life. 

She was brought up, to use her own words, in “‘ the mild, 
devout, philantropic Armenianism of the Clapham school, 
which prevailed among pious people in England and Ireland 
from the beginning of the century till the rise of the Oxford 
movement,” and, as she counted a bishop and five arch- 
bishops among her near kindred, it required no little courage 
to confess herself the first heretic ever known amongst them. 
Like many solitary children, she was inclined to be religious, 
but when she was about sixteen she was assailed by doubt as 
to the truth of what she had hitherto taken for granted, and 
she says that ‘“‘then ensued four years on which I look back 
as pitiful in the extreme. In complete mental solitude and 
great ignorance, I found myself facing all the dread problems 
of human existence. For a long time my intense desire to 
remain a Christian predominated, and brought me back from 
each return to skepticism in a passion of repentance and 
prayer to Christ to take my life or my reason sooner than 
allow me to stray from his fold.” The account which follows, 
of her struggle for what should be to her a true spiritual life, 
is too long to quote, but must be interesting to all who have 
found themselves unable to follow the paths in which their 
fathers trod unquestioningly. By the time she was twenty 
she was an agnostic before the word had been invented, 
then a deist, and when, a few years later, she fell under the 
influence of Theodore Parker's writings, her beliefs finally 
crystallized into the form of Unitarianism. In the chapters 
called “Ireland in the Thirties and Forties,” before and 
during the great famine and fever, the stories sound as if 
they belonged in one of Lever’s novels—for instance, the 
message usually sent when one of the cottagers was at the 
point of death, that “ Peter Reilly isn’t expected, and would 
be very thankful for some jam,” in which the words “to 
live” were delicately supposed to be inferred, and the con- 
nection of raspberry jam with approaching demise, though 
invariable, remained obscure. 

With admirable self-control Miss Cobbe had refrained 
from troubling her mother’s gentle soul with her own re- 
ligious doubts, and in this part of the book she mentions as 
a matter of course having nursed many of the villagers 
through cholera and fever, although she remarks in another 
connection that the latter was very infectious, and, when 
caught by people of a better class, usually fatal. Her nearest 
neighbor was Mrs. Evans, a great-aunt of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, who once described to her a stiff, old-fashioned din- 
ner at which Mme. de Staél was.a guest, and where, after the 
ladies had left the dining-room, they sat apart from the 
famous authoress in evident terror, while she gazed at them 
with undisguised contempt, until at last, unable to stand it 
any longer, she rang the bell without asking leave of her 
hostess, and ordered the footman to “tell the gentlemen tu 
come up.” 

At the death of Miss Cobbe’s father, most of the property 
went to his oldest son, reducing her to a very limited income, 
a position which she occupied with her usual cheerful 
courage, although the change from 130/. a year pocket- 
money to 200/. total revenue might well have tried the soul 
of any woman. For the next year she carried out a long- 
cherished plan of travel in the East, but the serious business 
of life began for her when she joined Miss Carpenter, to 
share her Reformatory and Ragged School work at Bristol. 
The chapters that follow are too grave to be adequately 
treated in this brief notice, which only aims at giving a slight 
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idea of the writer and her surroundings, so we may pass for 
a moment to those which describe some of the friends whom 
she made in her visits to Italy, and during her life in Lon- 
don. Her first acquaintance with Browning was in 1860, 
and she found him “full of spirits, full of interest in every- 
thing from politics to hedge-flowers, cordial and utterly un- 
affected.” She goes on to confess that “in those days I had 
no adequate sense of his greatness as a poet. I could not 
read his poetry, though he had not then written his most 
difficult pieces, and his conversation was so playful and light 
that it never occurred to me that I was wasting precious 
time chatting frivolously with him when I might have been 
gaining high thoughts and instruction.” It is to be feared 
that members of Browning Clubs niay find it hard to forgive 
her such irreverence. While in Rome she was frequently 
with Charlotte Cushman and Harriet Hosmer, and she men- 
tions “an awful refection menacing sudden death, called 
‘woffles,’ eaten with molasses, of which I have seen five 
plates divided between four American ladies”! This does 
not, however, prevent her saying that to her mind, when 
American women are attractive, as they usually are, their at- 
tractiveness is unique—a pleasant tribute from one who is 
English to the bone. At a dinner in London she once met 
Renan, who told her that when he was in Italy after the 
publication of his Life of Christ, many poor people came to 
him for winning lottery numbers, as he was so near the Devil 
that he must surely know. 

Miss Cobbe is an untiring friend of women, and was instru- 
mental in obtaining for them, if not the coveted suffrage, 
at least several laws for the better protection of their persons 
and property, and for the last twenty years she has been 
actively fighting against vivisection, on any terms and for 
any purpose. Her many friends, both in England and in 
this country, may not all agree with her on this subject, 
which takes up a large part of her second volume, but they 
are indebted to her for an interesting book, and a life that is 
an inspiring example of energy and perseverance. -(See por- 
t alt on page 220.) 





Napoleon Again 
Memoirs Illustrating the History of Napokeon I, from 1802 to 1815. By 

Baron Claude-Francois de Méneval, Edited by his Grandson, Vols, 

II, and III, D. Appleton & Co. 

MEnevat’s Memoirs, as completed in the two volumes 
under review, rank with the most interesting books on the 
Napoleonic epoch, Vol. II. begins with the year 1806, and 
ends with the disastrous Russian campaign ; Vol. III. treats 
of the dark episode of the invasion, Napoleon’s abdication, 
the Hundred Days and Waterloo. Méneval is not an un- 
prejudiced historian ; his view throughout is that Napoleon 
was always in the right, and his opponents inevitably, and 
often maliciously, in the wrong. But he tells a stirring tale, 
fullof movement and the martial spirit, of the campaign of 
1813 and of the closing scene at Waterloo. The most inter- 
esting passages in these pages, however, refer to the Empress 
Marie-Louise, whose memory is freed by Méneval of much 
of the onus that has rested upon it for many years. The im- 
pression we gain from him is that the second Empress was a 
weak, irresponsible creature, who. hated the man that had hu- 
miliated her family before she knew him, but learned to love 
him after their marriage, a woman of pliable character, unable 
to withstand the will of her family, which imposed upon her 
their separation, although she would gladly have joined Na- 
poleon at Elba. 

The author draws sharp, disagreeable pictures of the Em- 
peror’s enemies; and the character of Talleyrand seems 
doomed to take on a more repellent aspect in each’suc- 
ceeding work on the subject. Of Bernadotte, he says :— 

“When one considers the lofty fortune to which Bernadotte was 
raised, one is prompted by the desire to cast a retrospective glance 
on the career which was followed by this factious soldier, who 
from a common soldier's dormitory passes through revolutionary 
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clubs to reach a foreign throne, to which the protection of a great 
man raises him at one stroke without transition, without any ap- 
prenticeship to government, and in the capacity of the gratuitous 
heir of an ancient royal race. Having entered the Royal army as 
a simple soldier at the age of sixteen, he follows his regiment to 
Corsica, the cradle of the future Emperor whose arm he uses to 
raise himself, * * * He takes ten years to become a sergeant. 
The Revolution finds him in this rank, which would have been, 
without it, the highest rank of his military career, * * * His 
activity and his smartness raise him rapidly to the post of general 
of division in 1794. * * * Having returned to private life, he 
shows himself hostile to the revolution of Brumaire 18, but has not 
the courage to oppose it openly. He then accepts the advantages 
of this revolution, having been convinced by the success of the 
event, and represses the jealous instinct which urges him to para- 
lyse the arm, which, however, he will make use of to raise himself 
to the highest summit of honors. * * * Surprised whilst con- 
spiring against the First Consul, his brother-in-law, Joseph, inter- 
cedes for him, and Bernadotte escapes unpunished. But clemency 
irritates ungrateful hearts, and he finds the weight of gratitude 
heavy to bear. * * * The sovereign of Sweden comes to be 
dethroned. His successor, who had no children, adopts a prince 
of the Danish reigning family. This prince dies as though for the 
very purpose of leaving Bernadotte free access to the throne of 
Sweden. * * * In spite of his reputation, Bernadotte was 
never a great soldier. * * * But in the eyes of the Swedes, 
Bernadotte was related to Napoleon, and Napoleon had always 
cast the veil of indulgence over his faults. * * * Even after 
blind Fortune had firmly established Rernadotte on a throne to 
which his total absence of merit gave him so little claim * * *, 
when the satisfaction of his ambitious desires should have rendered 
him well-disposed and inclined to look into his heart—he could not 
refrain from spreading abroad bitter and dishonoring statements 
about Napoleon, the first author of his fortune. The terrible dis- 
aster which terminated the reign of that august and most unhappy 
man, the Emperor, the remembrance of Napoleon’s kindness, and 
an indulgence the effects of which Bernadotte had so often felt, did 
not suffice to touch a heart ungrateful by naturé, and rendered im- 
placable by jealousy and ambition.” 


The personality of Count Neipperg, whom Marie-Louise 
ultimately married, is vividly described :— 


‘* Count Neipperg was not, it must be Said, particularly well fa- 
vored. A black bandage covered the deep cicatrice of a wound by 
which he had lost an eye, but this disadvantage disappeared when 
one looked at him attentively, This wound rather suited the en- 
semble of his face, which had a martial character, His hair was of 
a fight blonde color, scanty and curly. His glance,was bright and 
penetrating. His features were neither vulgar nor distinguished ; 
taken together they betokened a clever and subtle man. His com- 
plexion, full-colored on the whole, lacked in freshness, it was marked 
with the impress of the fatigues of the war and his numerous 
wounds, He was of the middle height, and well-built, and the 
elegance of his figure was heightened by the loose cut of the Hun- 
garian uniform, Gen. Neipperg was at that time about forty-two 
years old, This man played so important a part in Marie-Louise’s 
life, and exercised so great an influence on her destiny, that I must 
try and explain what were the qualities with which he won her con- 
fidence. His general appearance was an amiable one, mingled 
with alacrity and gravity. His manners were polite, insinuating, 
and flattering. He possessed agreeable talents and was a good 
musician, Active, clever, possessed of little scruple, he knew 
how to conceal his acuteness under an exterior of simplicity. He 
expressed himself and wrote with grace. He added to much tact 
a spirit of observation, and he knew how to listen, listening with 
studied attention to what was said to him. His face would now 
assume a caressing expression, and now his glance would seek to 
fathom the secret thoughts. He was as clever in reading the de- 
signs of others as he was prudent in the conduct of his own, 
Adding to the outward signs of modesty an immense vanity and 
ambition, he never spoke of himself. He was brave in war, and 
his many wounds show that he had not spared himself,”’ 


The work is a mine of information and enjoyment. Not- 
withstanding its author's partiality, it has undoubted value 
to the historian who comes to its study well-equipped, and 
knows how to discriminate. The translation is satisfactory, 


though bearing indications of hurry in the rather numerous 
Gallicisms that thorough revision would not have allowed to 
stand. 
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Social China 


By Robert K, Douglas. 
Lippincott Co. 

FROM ONE POINT OF view China reminds us of a great 
melting-pot long on the fire, in which chips of brass, or 
even ingots, quickly become fluid. China Proper, being 
shaped like a great pot, with the spout at Shan Tung, serves 
to keep up the illustration. Out of the North, again and 
again, have dropped down new elements, tribes, -peoples, 
immigrant hordes. Called by various names, Hun, Tartar, 
Mongul, Manchu, they have rolled over the borders, snap- 
ping their fingers at the Great Wall. Covering China with 
blood, these marauders have conquered the country and its 
people, expecting to make both ovg according to their 
ideas, On the contrary, China always sewed up her wounds, 
and, before the cicatrice had become matter of oblivion, the 
barbarian had been converted into a Chinaman, conquest 
had become a memory, and the alien ideas mi/. Everything 
from the outside, Jew, Mahometan, Tartar, soon melts down 
into the liquid mass within the crucible. The Chinese social 
system is well-nigh incoercible and seems indestructible from 
without, The unique language, the hoary customs and in- 
stitutions, the theocracy, the political administration, the 
force of precedent, the dire necessities caused by the pres- 
sure of population upon the soil, all form a unity, a potency, 
unique in the world and in history. So long as China is a 
melting-pot, the lumps and chips will continue to become 
liquid and be assimilated. But it may be that modern facts 
and conditions compel us to think of a great meal tub, in 
which even now, perchance, with moisture and warmth there 
has come leaven—not, indeed, the patent baking-powder or 
condensed yeast-cake of recent invention, something foreign 
to the flour itself, but leaven which has already modified a 
goodly portion of the same meal. In a word, does it not 
seem that the exact conditions of the ancient parable and 
process are in our days reproduced? China is to day as- 
saulted, not merely by Western influences, steam, electricity, 
big ships and guns, Russia, France, England and the Ameri- 
can Republic—by folitica/ democracy that laughs at theo- 
cracy,—but by an Oriental nation that oncé took ideas and 
civilization from China itself. The Japanese influence is as 
a piece of sour dough left over from the last baking, which 
is now being thrust right into China’s lump. Immovable 
and intractiblé before Western ideas, which are as hammers 
rather than leaven, the Chinese batch is likely now to be 
transformed. ‘ You cannot rivet a nail in potato-custard,” 
says an old proverb, and it may possibly be that Chinese so- 
ciety as it has been will become like so many of the spoils 
of time, a thing of the past. 

Prof. Douglas of the British Museum, a diligent student 
of Chinese records, both dry and musty and damp with 
freshness, gives in this volume a thoughtful study of all the 
elements that make up the Chinese social system. Begin- 
ning with the Son of Heaven, he shows how the patriarchal 
system, which still in the name of Heaven tortures wit- 
messes in court and holds men responsible for damage done 
by lightning, rain and the powers of the air, is confronted 
with the problems of modern life. He tells about literati 
and farmers, mechanics and merchants, the competitive ex- 
aminations, the position of women and the current ideas 
about marriages and funerals. Food and dress, slavery and 
infanticide, coins and art, gardens and travel, architecture 
and amusements are discussed by one who has a thorough 
knowledge of books, and who has had, also, considerable 
experience in the land and among the people. The author 
dates his preface April, 1894, when already the unseen train 
was laid for the explosion of to-day—when China finds 
Japan, sword in hand, standing in Korea as the zealous 
propagandist of Western civilization. Could the author 
have foreseen this, he might have illustrated even more for- 
cibly the fact, which the book already clearly reveals, that 
British opinions on Asiatic matters are influenced almost 
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entirely by the Almighty Shilling. Hence it comes that the 
most vigorous chapters in the work are those on foreign re- 
lations, foreign trade, the Audience Question and other 
things that only remotely illustrate society in China. The 
author has a clear style, and, since the subject and his 
treatment of it are fresh and timely, this work is likely to 
win many readers. The photographic illustrations are beau- 
tiful and of the finest tone. 





Palestine Exploration Fund Publications 


r OT og Maccabeus and the Jewish War of Independence. By Major 

laude Reignier Conder. 2. A Mound of Many Cities, or Tell el 

py Excavated, By Frederich Jones Bliss, M.A. Macmillan 
0. 

Major Conver introduces his history(1) with an account 
of the social, political, religious and intellectual condition of 
the Jews during that period which has been called the “night 
of Hebrew history.” In this portion of his book he is not 
very successful, for it abounds in inaccuracies. It is true, 
that in his preface he corrects the false impression he had 
given in his account of the age of the Qaballa, but the state- 
ments stand in the body of the work, nevertheless, just as in 
the earlier edition. It is not true that the Messianic expec- 
tation arose only upon the fall of the Asmonzon house. It 
is not safe to follow either the Mishna or the Talmud in 
these matters, for their chronology is indeterminate. His 
account of the Maccabzans, from the revolt of Mattathias 
against Antiochus's efforts to introduce idolatry, to the death 
of Alexander Jannzus, is told in clear, running style, without 
attempt to settle controverted points, and, in the main, may 
be accepted as substantially trustworthy. This may be taken 
as the golden age of pure Judaism. More certainly than the 
epoch of David and Solomon was this the heroic age, when 
a people whose career has been almost from the first that of 
a parasitic nation enjoyed for a brief time a distinct national 
independence. The history of Jewish life and thought during 
this period remains to be written; only the political history 
is known. No doubt, it was a sort of social and intellectual 
renaissance, which occurred either just before, or during the 
Maccabean epoch, as the apocalyptic Hebrew books testify. 

The Tell (Mound) el Hesy (2) is situate southwest of 
Jerusalem, midway between Gaza and Hebron. Mr. Flinders 
Petrie identifies it with the site of ancient Lachish, but about 
this Mr. Bliss is doubtful, because he has not found in his 
excavations a vestige of any city which could have been in 
existence at the time the Ohamasticon was written, and the 
Ohamasticon mentions Lachish as in existence at that time. 
Mr. Bliss did find in this mound the remains of eleven cities, 
which had successively occupied the same site The earliest 
of these was flourishing somewhere before 1700 B. C., and 
the eleventh city, he thinks, could not have been in existence 
long after 400 B. C. The manner in which the excavations 
were made, the objects found, the difficulties with the Arabs 
and Fellahin, are described with exact fidelity. The volume 
is profusely illustrated with plates and maps, so that the 
reader has much material given him wherewith to recon- 
struct the life of a bygone people. One thing is quite clear 
from the evidence of the objects found in the Tell, and that 
is, that at no period of ancient times was the culture of 
Palestine at a high mark. Had Jerusalem ever been the seat 
of an artistic development, as extensive as has been inferred 
from Hebrew literature, it could hardly have failed to affect 
a city so near it as was any one of those whose ruins now 
make up the Tell el Hesy. For from the Tell el Amarna tab- 
lets we know that from pre-Israelitish times the city of Jeru 
salem had the hegemony of the towns of this region, What- 
ever the old Amorite culture amounted to, it is plain from 
this mound that its technical skill was little educated. Of 
its literature we find nothing that is not foreign, Israelitish, 
Assyrian, Phenecian, or Egyptian. Like the heroes of His- 


sarlik (Troy ?), the Amorites may have had their attention 
completely occupied in defending themselves against ene- 
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mies. It is even more than possible that these cities of Tell 
el Hesy were built by various peoples, who had each no rela- 
tion with its predecessor. Mr. Bliss’s book is a trifle diffuse, 
but it is full of interesting and valuable archeological matter. 
The work that\is being done by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Society deserves unconditional appreciation and cordial 
support. 





New Books and New Editions 

‘‘THE IDEAL OF HUMANITY, in Old Times and New,” is a 
collection of six addresses, by John Stuart Blackie of the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh, upon such varying topics as ‘‘ David, King of 
Israel,"’ ‘* Wisdom,” ‘* Women” and ‘The Scottish Covenan- 
ters.”’ The essays evince the liberality characteristic of a mind 
rich in the possession of that high type of wisdom, ‘‘ healthily and 
skilfully applied intelligence.” In discussing the place and function 
of women in the social economy, the author sets forth his ideas of 
the spheres to which women should aspire, and the mental and 
physical preparation they should seek to fit them for their duties, 
His opinions are a refreshing relief from the numerous appeals for 
social emancipation and sexual equality with which current litera- 
ture abounds. He believes that it ‘‘ stands not with reason" that 
both sexes should be fitted for the same place in society. The 
perfect woman, in his estimation, is she who combines ‘‘all the 
charms and graces which are the special glory of her sex”’ with the 
“large intelligence, impartial survey, firm grasp and imperative 
will which are the typical virtues of the other sex.” He would not 
restrict her field of activity, but believes that the woman of normally 
constituted intellect ‘‘ will not seek to walk with silken shoes in 
dirty puddles ” of political or other life for which she is not fit- 
ted. The chapter upon the Covenanters is a patriotic tribute to 
the Scottish martyrs for religious freedom. The entire collection 
is a unified exposition of the human ideal illustrated by the exam- 
ple of history. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





IN MATTERS ETHNOLOGIC, we always expect the superlative de- 
gree of excellence from Horatio Hale and are never disappointed. 
‘The Fall of Hochelaga: A Study of Popular Tradition.” is the 
finished work of a master hand. In these days of over-much 
reading matter, it is refreshing to find a subject exhaustively dis- 
cussed in some fifteen pages. While treating of tradition (and 
-nearly all traditions are extremely vague), there is no trace of ob- 
scurity in the writer's elucidation of the story that has been handed 
down for several centuries, and modified by every generation. The 
remark at the close of the paper, that ‘‘ our students of history 
have been generally a book-worshipping race,” should be seriously 
considered, not only by ethnologists but by workers in other fields. 
The attempts to reconstruct American archeology, which have been 
painfully prominent of late, and are not wanting in the report of 
the World’s Congress of Anthropology, in which this pamphlet 
was embodied, cast a shadow and not light on American #re-his- 
tory, (Privately Printed.) 





MR. AUGUSTIN BIRRELL’s characteristic preface to M. Arvéde 
Barine’s biography of St. Pierre (Great French Writers’ Series) 
quite holds its own. It reveals the clear insight and sureness of 
touch that go so far toward making literary criticism literature. 
These few pages possess just the quality an introduction ought to 
have—they arouse a desire to read more on the same subject. 
As to M. Barine’s criticism, it is sound, comprehensive and admir- 
ably to the point—excellent criticism, in short,—in substance and 
2 entirely worthy of a place in this notable Series. The picture 
of St. Pierre stands out as clearly as those of the other great 
Frenchmen who have been so brilliantly described in the preceding 
volumes. The book is well translated by J. E. Gordon. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) THE LATE Francis H. Underwood's ‘‘ Build- 
es of American Literature” contains very brief biographies and 
critical estimates of American writers born prior to 1826. The 
work has been done carefully and independently, and yet it is 
rather difficult to see exactly what purpose the book will serve. 
hose who would be interested in the author’s opinions are gener- 
ally in the way of knowing his facts, and consequently would de- 
mand more extended criticism ; while young students who need 

author's facts are likely to be misled by his opinions. For 

t. Underwood's brief sentences of criticism’ are often very dog- 
matic and unsupported by instance or illustration. In a book of 
the sort, inten 
teduced to a minimum. 





for schools, the author's personal bias should be 
It would be unfair not to add that Mr. 
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Underwood's concepiion of literature is stimulating and lofty. 
(Lee & Shepard.) ‘*NEWTON BOOTH OF CALIFORNIA” is 
the title of a bulky volume of the late California Senator’s speeches 
and addresses. Governor or Senator Booth (he had the right to 
both titles) was a prominent figure in his adopted State, and this 
book is a valuable record of his career and an adequate present- 
ment of his character. Its interest must remain largely local, of 
course, but the general reader who dips into it will be rewarded 
by its*note of patriotism and of what used to be termed philoso- 
phy. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 








WHO DOES NOT like to know about ancient ships? The lands- 
man who designs or builds our modern vessels, the navigator who 
sails them, and the sailor who becomes familiar with their behavior 
and disposition, are interested in knowing how they used to be 
made, even though their interest may be more keen in the structural 
strength or weakness of the floating house in which they are to 
live or die. A book that is worthy even of the practical man’s 
attention, and which will certainly delight the scholar, is ‘*‘ Ancient 
Ships,” by Cecil Torr, M.A. It has been printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, which means that both the English text and the 
abundant foot-notes and fully quoted passages on every page are 
accurately printed, One is impressed with the fact that, though the 
Romans may have built and used more ships, the most abundant 
and accurate descriptions are to be found in the writings of Greek 
authors. The author has done good service in banishing to the limbo 
of oblivion certain traditional but inaccurate descriptions, and especi- 
ally some well-known illustrations, which have had more lives than 
acat. If it be possible to kill off bad woodcuts and time-honored 
mistakes in print, then this author, after an elaborate note like 
that on page ix, may hope for success, The details of design, con- 
struction, material, motive power, decoration, furnishing and be- 
havior on the water are treated with admirable fulness, and with 
an interest that will charm all lovers of the winged craft, whether 
old or new. The volume is a distinct addition to that choice 
library which adds to the charm of the story of life on ‘‘ the conse- 
crated deep.’’ We have looked carefully through the authorities 
quoted, not only for information, but also to find mistakes, and 
must compliment the proof-reader as well as the author: we have 
not succeeded in finding any, although, perhaps, an Argus-eyed 
reader might be more successful, (Macmillan & Co,) 





‘‘ THE ILLS OF THE SOUTH,” by Charles H, Otken, is a study 
of the industrial condition of the Southern States; with special 
reference to certain evils now prevalent there. The author finds, 
both from his own observation and from numerous facts and stat- 
istics collected by him, that the Southern people, and especially 
the farmers, are not prospering; and he undertakes to point out 
in this book the causes of this unsatisfactory state of affairs. In 
Mr. Otken’s opinion, the ills of the Southern farmers are mainly 
due to their habit of buying goods on credit, paying for the same 
when the cotton crop is harvested, at the end of the year. This 
not only keeps them in debt, but compels them also to pay on an 
average 25 per cent. more than -they would need to pay in cash; 
and in addition they are sometimes obliged to give a lien on their 
crops and other property, and even to mortgage their farms. Be- 
sides this habit of buying on credit, Mr. Otken calls attention to 
certain other difficulties and dangers in the Southern industrial situ- 
ation, the chief of which, as he thinks, is the inefficiency of Negro 
labor. He admits that many of the black race have improved and 
prospered in their new state of freedom, and that they are fast ac- 
quiring the learning of the schools; but he affirms that the majority 
of them are now less efficient as laborers than they were under 
the slavery regimen, and says that this view is shared by the mass 
of Southern planters. This disparaging opinion of the Negro is 
likely to be contested ; but no one will deny the gravity of the pro- 
blem which their presence in this country constitutes. Mr. Otken’s 
work has no great literary merit, and he is not always in the best 
temper; but he has done well in calling attention to the industrial 
difficulties of the South, and there is much in his book that South- 
erners of both races will do well to ponder. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) 





‘‘ TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS” form the subject of a small 
volume by J.. Stephen Jeans. The work is mainly descriptive, 
and, naturally enough, the greater part of it relates to the: United 
States, the native land of trusts and other industrial combinations, 
where they have had the freest development, and where their effects 
have most plainly appeared. The Standard Oil Trust, the Sugar 


Trust. and several others receive each a chapter to itself, and 


















are described as fully as most readers will desire. Other combina- 
tions of a somewhat similar character, both in America and 
in Europe, are also noticed, and their effect on commerce and in- 
dustry pointed out, M. Jeans believes that trusts have come to 
stay; and, while recognizing the good effects that they produce in 
certain directions, he does not fail to point out their abuses, But 
he fails to suggest any remedy for the abuses, so that in this respect 
his readers will get no help fromhim, (London: Methuen & Co.) 
——PrROF, MAX MUELLER’s ‘‘ Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought,” ‘‘ The Simplicity of Language,” ‘‘Iden- 
tity of Language and Thought ” and ‘‘ The Simplicity of Thought,” 
are published with an appendix containing a correspondence be- 
tween Mr. F. Galton, Mr. George’ Romanes, the Duke of Argyle 
and others on one side, and the author on the other, on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Thought Without Words.” The lectures were first 
delivered at the Royal Institution in London, in March, 1887, and 
were intended as a sort of introduction to the writer's larger work 
on the same subject, which has since been published. (Chicago: 
Open Court Pub. Co.) ; 





Shakespeariana 

A Vistt from the Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon.—The Rev. Dr. 
George Arbuthnot, vicar of Holy Trinity Church at Stratford, has 
just arrived in this country, where, though he comes principally 
for recreation, he purposes to give some lectures and, as the news- 
papers tell us, to hunt up ‘‘ the grave of an American who attended 
Shakespeare’s funeral and is supposed to have been buried some- 
where in Virginia.”” The reverend gentleman is apparently not 
aware that the story concerning this ‘‘ pall-bearer of Shakespeare”’ 
was proved to be a fiction years ago. I cannot at this moment 
look up the particulars of the exposure, but will refer to it here- 
after. Dr. Arbuthnot is reported to have said that he considers 
Americans ‘‘ far better Shakespearian scholars” than Englishmen 
are, though ‘* possibly a little too ardent.” ‘‘ We scarcely relished,” 
he added, ‘‘ paying 2000/, for Ann Hathaway's cottage and 500/, 
more for the furniture, in order to keep it from journeying to the 
World’s Fair.” Dr. Arbuthnot intends to travel across the Con- 
tinent to San Francisco, besides visiting the chief cities of this side. 
In Philadelphia he will be the guest of Dr. H. H. Furness, 





Further Issues of the ** Temple”’ Shakespeare.—The two 
monthly volumes of this very attractive edition of the plays come 
along with commendable punctuality. The latest are ‘‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’’ and ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” to which we 
can give no higher praise than to say that they are in all respects 
equal to their predecessors. The photogravure frontispiece to the 
former is an excellent view of Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, that of 
the latter the Stratford Church as seen from the opposite bank of 
the Avon. The accuracy with which the text is printed is to be 
noted, and the typographical execution throughout is exceptionally 
good, The only slip that I have detected in either of these vol- 
umes is a superfluous hyphen in the glossary note on ‘‘self-sover- 
eignty ” (as the text has it in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” iv. 1, 36) 
for which the editor suggests that perhaps we should read ‘self- 
sovereignty,” meaning ‘‘self sovereignty "—that is, selfsame sov- 
eo rather than sovereigntyover or in themselves. (Macmillan 

0.). 





Shakespeare for Young Amateurs.—! have received the third 
number of the new monthly Shakespeare, the journal of the 
Edwin Booth Shakespeare League. The leading article, by Mary 
A, Winston, is ‘Shakespeare for Young People,” which gives 
practical suggestions for the amateur acting of ‘‘As You Like It,” 
with five illustrations of scenes in the play as it may be performed 
by young folk out of doors. The open-air rendering of the play 
at Wellesley College is cited in proof of what can be done in this 
way. As the writer says, ‘‘ with the help of the natural scenery 
and the pretty costuming of the actors, it was a succession of dainty 
and delightful pictures down to the last moment, when the sweet 
violet-crowned Rosalind stepped forward and spoke her saucy epi- 
logue." The Wellesley performance of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream”’ in the early evening of a summer day, in the same natural 
theatre, was no less charming. In a note referring to this article, 
the editor suggests ‘‘the revival of a form of out-door play which 
will lend itself to a shaded lawn even better than plays which need 
so Many accessories”; namely, ‘‘the old-time mask, such as the 
*Comus’ of Milton or ‘The Faithful Shepherdess’ of Fletcher, 
either of which might readily be adapted to modern taste and the 
simple needs of the open-air theatre.” There are many other ex- 
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amples of ‘‘these old poem-plays which would well repay such 
treatment.” 

This suggestion is a.happy one. ‘‘Comus” has more than 
once been given by young amateurs, and is excellent for the pur- 
pose. ‘‘ The Faithful Shepherdess” might need Some slight prun- 
ing. Charles Lamb well says of it:—‘‘ If all its parts had been in 
unison with its many innocent scenes and sweet lyric intermixtures, 
it had been a poem fit to vie with Comus or the Arcadia, to have 
been put into the hands of boys and virgins, to have made matter 
for young dreams like the loves of Hernia and Lysander. But a 
spot ison the face of this Diana. Nothing short of infatuation 
could have driven Fletcher upon mixing with this ‘ blessedness’ 
such an ugly deformity as Cloe, the wanton shepherdess, If Cloe 
was meant to set off Clorin by contrast, Fletcher should have 
known that such weeds;*by juxtaposition, do not set off but kill 
sweet flowers.”’ 





Bacon and Spenser.—Dr. Owen sends me the following note :— 

**In the article which appeared in 7he Critic of Aug. 11 under the 
heading ‘Bacon, Spenser and the Owen Cipher,’ you make statements 
which may be characterized as foolish, if not worse. By what right do 
you claim the ‘Faery Queen’ was written or begun before 1580? The 
return of a manuscript without a name is no authority, nor the fact that 
the request was dated Leicester House, 1579. There is absolutely no con- 
nection between these two statements, Is it reasonable to suppose that 
his ‘long expected judgment’ on some unnamed manuscript referred to 
in 1579 was the manuscript of the ‘Faery Queen’ not published until 
more than ten years later? See Spenser’s letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Jan. 23, 1589, explaining the plan of the work. 

** As to Bacon’s early genius, the boy whom at fifteen we find laying out 
a plan so wide that it includes the massing together of all learning, and 
who while in Paris during his 16th to 18th years devised a cipher which 
has never been equalled, in fact, that man whose genius has no equal in 
that age could very well have induced a man of Spenser’s calibre to be- 
come his dependant. Refer your readers to Spedding to judge for them- 
selves, I have the most unquestionable authority for all that I claim in 
the Cipher, and the forthcoming books will most certainly prove it.” 

Dr. Owen should congult the atithorities on the life of Spenser. 
In Prof. Hales’s excellent memoir, for instance, prefacing the 
‘*Globe” edition of the poet’s works, he will find extracts from 
the correspondence between Spenser and Harvey concerning the 
‘* Faerie Queene.” The latter refers to it by name in a letter dated 
April 7, 1580:—‘‘In good faith I had once again nigh forgotten 
your Faerze Queene; howbeit, by good chaunce I have nowe sent 
hir home at the laste, neither in better nor worse case than I founde. 
hir.” He goes on to criticize the poem for its deviation from clas- 
sical models, etc. That the first three books were not published 
until 1589 I mention in my former note; but that allusions to events 
in 1588 were inserted in the poem between that year and the next 
is inconceivable, if, as Dr..Owen assumes, these passages were 
originally parts of a ‘‘cipher narrative”’ which was subsequently 
wrought into the texture of the poem. 

Dr. Owen makes no Teference to the fact that the ‘‘ Shepheardes 
Calendar,” in which certain parts of the same ‘‘ cipher narrative” 
are said to occur, was published in 1579.. If the boy of eighteen 
could induce the man of twenty-seven to ‘‘ become his dependant” 
and accomplice in a literary imposture, he must have been as pre- 
cocious—in trickery, at least—as Dr. Owen represents. A Boston 
correspondent, in a letter received a few days ago, asks if Dr. 
Owen is ‘‘a knave.” I believe that he is a ‘‘crank,” but thor- 
oughly honest, He believes in his ‘‘ cipher,” as Donnelly did in 
his, 

Joan of Arc in‘'1 Henry VI,”—I find the following note in 
No. 3 of Shakespeare :— 

‘* A curious little bit of English stage history is given by M. Germain 
Bapst in his ‘ Histoiredu Théatre.’ He informs us that Shakespeare, in 
his ‘Henry the Sixth,’ calls Joan of Arc the ‘virgin sorceress,’ and in- 
troduces in the middle of his play a ‘pantomime’ in which Joan is first 
cursed by her father, and then led off to hell by the devil; and he says 
that—much to the credit of the Londoners—in 1795, when the Revolu- 
tion was in full swing and French and English at daggers drawn, the 
London public so vigorously hissed the apparition of the demon at 4 
revival of the play that the scene was there and then suppressed.” 

For myself, I believe with Dowden that ‘‘1 Henry VI." is 
‘* almost certainly an old play, by one or more authors, which, as 
we find it in the First Folio, had received touches from the hand of 
Shakespeare”; and that ‘‘ the general spirit of the drama belongs 
to an older school than the Shakespearian, and it is a happiness 
not to have to ascribe to our greatest poet the crude and hateful 
handling of the character of Joan of Arc, excused though to some 
extent it may be by the concurrence of view in our old E 
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Chronicles.” The ‘‘ pantomime,” mentioned by M. Bapst, how- 
ever, is not to be found in either the earlier or the modern editions 
of Shakespeare. If it is found anywhere it must be in some of 
the adaptations of the play put upon the English stage in the 
early part of the eighteenth century; but | doubt whether any one 
of these was performed in London as late as 1795. That the 
author of ‘‘1 Henry VI.” should have called Joan a ‘* virgin 
sorceress" is impossible, since she is represented (in v. 4) as con- 
fessing to incontinency with Regnier, and pleading that she is 
‘+ with child ” in order to save her life. 





A Query Answered.—In the same number of this periodical I 
find the following inquiry :— 

‘¢Can any of our readers answer the following query? A letter of Scott, 
dated January 17, 1827, and thanking a certain gentleman for a present 
of game, has the following passage :—‘ The pheasants arrived in excellent 
order, and shew, like Shakespeare’s German, ‘*the mettle of their pas- 
ture.”’ The inquirer can make nothing but ‘German’ out of the word 
italicized ; but the writing is unusually illegible, even for Scott, and the 
word is no doubt wrong.” 

The word is ‘‘ Yeomen’’ (Scott evidently wrote it with a capital, 
which looked like a G), and the passage he had in mind is in 
‘Henry V.”’ iii, 1. 25 :— 

‘* And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture.” 


The Creator of Sherlock Holmes 


WE WELCOME such a view of A. Conan Doyle with respect to 
his first visit among us as was given in a recent number of 
The Young Man, In the course of a character sketch of Dr. 


From Authors’ Portrait Catalogue,—Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers. 
Dr. A. Conan Doyie. 


Doyle, the writer says:—‘‘ From Mr, Kipling’s view of the Amer- 
icans he wholly dissents, and thinks it wrong both in temper and 
method. ‘But I love them,’ says Mr. Kipling; ‘and it is because 
Llove them that I point out their defects.’ ‘Love should be patient 
of faults,’ is Conan Doyle’s reply, ‘A nation is not born in a day. 
It has to learn many things, and to unlearn more, Give it time 
and it will grow; but it will not help its true growth to be per- 
petually irritating a nation with a caustic satire.’ In such a con- 
tention Conan Doyle is undoubtedly right. America has no warmer 
friend and no fairer judge than he.” 

The same writer says that Sherlock Holmes is te one creature 
of fiction who has attained world-wide notoriety since Dickens gave 
us his-Pecksniff and Chadband. ‘‘ No character of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s or Stevenson's has attained more than a tithe of this world- 
wide popularity. He is a genuine creation, and to create a charac- 
ter that lives before the minds of all sorts and conditions of men 
heeds a species of power very closely allied to genius.” ‘‘ The 
White Company,” which was begotten through the laborious read- 
ing of some hundred and fifty hard historical books, is preferred 
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by its author to ‘‘Micah Clarke,” which was the product of an 
imaginative mood, when writing to him was easy. 

Dr. Doyle arrived in this country on Tuesday morning. He is 
tall, broad and athletic, and his voice promises well for the lecture- 
platform. Arrangements have been made by Major Pond for his 
first appearance in this city, on next Wednesday. He will stay in 
this country ten weeks, and lecture on three subjects, ‘* Facts 
About Fiction,” ‘‘The Novels of George Meredith,” and ** Read- 
ings and Reminiscences,” 


The Lounger 


THIS, IT SEEMS, is not only the age of ‘‘ the unpublished,” but 
it is also the age of ‘‘the forgotten.” People who have passed otit 
of sight are being rediscovered and brought to light: sisters of 
famous men, husbands of famous wives, Someone unearthed 
Carlyle’s sister up in Canada, a short time ago, and now someone 
has unearthed Charlotte Bronté’s husband, who has. been living 
quietly in the South of Ireland with his second wife for several 
years yast. The Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, whom Charlotte 
Bronté married nine months before she died, seems to have been 
an amiable, inoffensive man, just the sort ofa man, in short, to 
whom gifted women appear to be attracted, There was nothing 
strange or unnatural in Charlotte's marriage, but it raised a terrible 
din. Her friends thought that the Rev, Nicholls did not appre- 
ciate her, and that she threw herself away, and that it was alto- 
gether a thousand pities. On the other hand, she seems to have 
known what she was about and her husband undoubtedly made 
her as happy as a woman of her temperament and lifejcould be. 
Charlotte died, and the poor man has had nothing but abuse heaped 
upon his head ever since. The trtith is that Mr, Nicholls was not 
Charlotte's intellectual equal; if he had been, ten chances to one 
she would not have been happy with him, If her friends had 
selected a husband for her, they would probably have chosen some 
cold and learned Casaubon, who would have been the last man in 
the world to make her happy. 


+ * & > 


Mr. J. HORSFALL TURNER, Honorary Secretary of the-Bronté 
Society, is the man who has found the Rev. Mr. Nicholls jtucked 
away down in a corner of Ireland, leading the life of a,** gentleman 
farmer,”” and he describes him as a ‘‘ genial, well-built, healthy, 
ruddy-faced, strong-haired gentleman, in manner, mind, and 
matter as different fom the usual portrayal of him as chéese from 
chalk.” Unlike many men when they marry for the second time, 
Mr. Nicholls has not sent his first wife's portrait to gather cob- 
webs in the garret. The reverend gentleman and his guest were 
‘‘ seated in the*drawing-room, with the kind eyes of Richmond's 
own drawing of Charlotte streaming down their lustrous expres- 
sion upon them.” There were also hanging op the wall ‘‘ copies 
of engravings, minute in detail,” bearing Gharlotte’s autograph. 
Indeed, the room was little short of a reliquary of the dead wife 
and her sisters, and even of the brother, of whose profile there 
was ‘‘a high relief in white marble.” After a pleasant talk with 
Mr. Nicholls, the Honorable Secretary of the Bronté Society came 
away with the solemn conviction that Charlotte’s husband is a much 
abused man, who, ‘‘in the long run,” will be ‘‘ duly appreciated.” 


* * & 


I REGRET to learn from so reliable an authority as her brother, 
that Miss Christina Rossetti is confined to her bed by an organic 
trouble from which she is not likely to recover. - Her friends: rea~ 
lise her danger and have very little reason to feel any hope, . When 
Miss Rossetti does join the great majority, she will leave a gap in 
the ranks of poets that no living woman, or man either, for that 
matter, is likely to fill. She is a true poet and a greater, to my 
mind, than her more famous brother, Dante Gabriel, 


* *, * 


IN MY EARLY journalistic days I wrote the book reviews for one 
of our big morning dailies, and for that reason it was one of my 
duties (probably because it was supposed to have a literary flavor) 
to report the meetings of the Board of Education. When this duty 
fell to my lot, the late Mr. William Wood was President of the 
Board. He was then an old man as far as years go, for he must 
have turned seventy, but he was the youngest man in the Board 
in point of energy and vigor. His hair and beard ‘were snow- 
white, and his cheeks had the ruddy glow of health. No ‘matter 
how cold the day, he never wore an overcoat, and no matter what 
the season of the year, he always had a rose in his buttonhole, His 
form was erect and his step elastic, and it was always a pleasure © 








































































to meet him on the street and get his hearty greeting. Mr. Wood 
was a Scotchman, and, although he had lived a life-time in this 
country, he never lost the Scotch burr. It added a great charm to 
his speech, to my ear, and I was always glad when he became in- 
terested in a debate and vacated his President’s chair to go upon 
the floor and take part in it. Mr. Wood not only understood him- 
self, but understood the needs of schools, and he brought an in- 
telligent interest to bear upon the question of education in this 
city. Now he is dead, at the age of eighty-six, and we shall no 
longer meet him on the streets, where he has been a picturesque 
figure for so many years, nor hear his voice raised in the halls 
where our educators meet. Mr. Wood, by the way, was the uncle 
of that Mr. Cross who married George Eliot. He, too, married 
late in life, but, unlike his nephew, he married a young woman, 
*“ * * 


FRANCES POWER CoBBE, a review of whose autobiography is 
printed in another part of this number of 7he Critic, was born on 
Dec, 4, 1822, near Dublin, It is unnecessary to enumerate here 
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the many services she has rendered to her sex and to humanity, 
for she is certainly one of the best-known Englishwomen now liv- 
ing, and has built her reputation on foundations that are likely to 
endure, (Sée page 214.) 
oa OK ' 

MR. AND Mrs. J. M. BARRIE have returned to London from 
their honeymoon on the Continent, and will make their home at 
Kirremuir. Visiting Kirremuir a few weeks ago, an English cor- 
respondent of The Lounger was amused to find the ‘‘ Window in 
Thrums” converted into a regular show place, with inscriptions to 
guide the stranger to the spot, and a steady sale of ginger-beer. 

* * 


A RECENT NUMBER of the Milwaukee Evening Wdasconsin 
recorded the birth of a little girl and the receipt by her father of a 
letter of congratulation from an Bastern friend, accompanied by 
three stanzas of verse beginning :— 

“ There came to port last Sunday night 
. . The queerest little craft,” 
and concluding with the signature ‘‘ W. Linford Smith.” The 
verses are more familiar to me than the. signature, for they were 
written years ago by Mr. George W. Cable, to celebrate the birth 
of h’s (first) daughter, and were printed in Zhe Critic of Nov. 4, 


1882, 
* * * 
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THERE IS A RUMOR in the air that New York is to have a new 
magazine. New magazines come and new magazines go, but this 
one, it is believed, will come to stay. It.will be published by one 
of the three or four leading publishing-houses—I might almost say 
one of the two or three. Indeed, of American publishers none are 
better known or more highly respected. The new magazine, it is 
said, will have many unique features. But will it have a unique 
editor? That, the business department being assured, is the one 
thing needful. To make a new magazine successful in these days, 
it must have an excuse for being. It can no longer follow in the 
wake of others: it must make a wake of its own, And if it can 
reverse this order of nature and send its wake flashing a path in 
front of it, so much the better. 





Mr. Besant on the Lords 
[The Queen] 

I HAVE NEVER yet met an American, unless he has lived some 
time in this country, who could be persuaded that the House of 
Lords was not an assembly of profligates and sensualists. Here 
is a cutting from the New York Critic, most sober and most 
trustworthy of papers, in which the prejudice comes out in fine 
vigorous expression :— ‘ 


‘*The world has heard lately much that was odious about the 
British aristocracy, its unlovely luxury, its sybarite pleasures, its 
lawsuits in fashionable life and its cynical yoluptuousness, The 
House of Lords has become well nigh a synonym for incapac- 
ity. Public opinion seems to be drifting inevitably in the direction 
of abolition of hereditary privileges based on claims so slender as 
those of these incompetent millionaires who function simply in a 
spectacular way and periodically seandalize the world by their 
foolishness, sensuality, or cynicism,” 


The time was—not so long ago—when to defend the House of 
Lords was to incur the certain charge of snobbishness, For my 
own part I am not afraid of such a charge; first, because I do not 
know, personally, more than half a dozen ngble Lords; next, be- 
cause I have no desire to extend my acquaintance in this direction, 
being perfectly satisfied with the people who kindly allow me to 
call them friends. But this kind of talk about the Lords is abso- 
lutely futile. The House of Lords, if all were to attend, would 
contain about 600, mostly elderly, gentlemen of blameless private 
record; very much interested in agricultural matters; containing a 
fair number of scholars, some men of science, a good many law- 
yers of the greatest eminence, and of Divines the best that we can 
show. As arule, about twenty peers assemble every day; their 
speeches are, for the most part, admirable in tone and temper; 
they get through their business with despatch, There are certain 
young Lords, it is true, who ‘‘ carry o0n”—how many are they? 
What proportion do they represent out of the whole? To begin 
with, very few Lords inherit their titles in early manhood. But 
some of the eldest sons—those who are heirs—lead the Life De- 
plorable. Perhaps. How many out of all? Zhe Critic speaks 
about ‘‘incompetent millionaires,” ‘‘ their. foolishness and their 
sensuality.” Here area few names of peers recently deceased. 
It would be difficult to find men to beat them among the Commons, 
The Duke of Devonshire, who began with the hest degree a man 
can take at Cambridge; Lord Shaftesbury; Lord Derby, both the 
last and the last but one; Lord Lytton; Lord Granville; Lord 
Russell; Lord Iddlesleigh; Lord Carnarvon; Lord Cairns; Lord 
Ossington; Lord Ampthill; Lord Brougham—why, there are 
dozens of dead peers who have done great service to the country 
in the last generation; while there are dozens of living peers who 
are actually doing good service in their own—this—generation. 
Against them we have to set the names of half a dozen young fel- 
lows of disreputable life. All this, of course, has nothing to do 
with the question of continuing or abolishing the House of Lords, 
which is certainly an arguable point. Only, if the House is to be 
attacked with any effect, it must be on grounds which are true and 
not to be denied. 


[Much of what Mr. Besant says is quite true. The weakest part 
of his argument is his list of peers ‘‘recently” deceased. ‘‘ Re- 
cently” is a rather elastic term in this case, as it includes a period 
of 26 years, Lord Brougham died in 1868, Lord Derby in 1869. 
Half of Mr. Besant’s list is made up of newly created peers, whose 
political reputation was earned in the House of Commons. But 
the real point is that the peers are not a representative body. 
They might all be dolts or criminals, but if they were chosen by 
the’ people, they would have a mandate and an excuse for being.— 
Eps. THE CRITIC. } 
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Jerome K, JEROME 


Although thousands of copies of his books have been sold in America, 


and the cleverness of his work is as fully recognized in this country 
as in England, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has never written directly for 
an American audience. Now, however, he will do so. A series of 
delightful papers by him will shortly begin in THe Lapres’ Home Journat, 
—full of that same subtle charm which made his “Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow” so universally popular. The articles will be addressed directly 


to American girls and women. 


The price of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is only One Dollar for a whole year 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 














































_. however, she will get on. 
_ examples in solid geometry to pass on, without having any more 







The October Magazines 


‘* Harper’s Magazine”’ 

*Epwin LorD WEEKS opens this number with an article on 
‘*Lahore and the Punjaub,” illustrated by himself; Richard Har- 
ding Davis writes of ‘‘ The Streets of Paris”; Grace King has a 
on ‘‘ Iberville and the Mississippi’; Caspar W. Whitney 
discusses ‘‘ Golf-in the Old Country”; there are four short stories, 
‘Salvation Gap,” by Owen Wister; ‘‘A Day at the Pinochie 
Club,” by Julian Ralph; ‘‘In the Piny Woods,”’ by Mrs. B. F. 
Mayhew; and ‘‘The Old Gentleman in the Black Stock,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page. Brander Matthews completes the story of 
“The Royal Marine,’ and Charles Dudley Warner continues 
‘*The Golden House.” There are two poems, ‘‘ The Happiest 
Heart,’’ by John Vance Cheney, and ‘‘ Unafraid,”” by Richard 
Burton; the discussions in the Editor’s Study are on ‘* The Ro- 
tic Novel,’ ‘‘ Higher Education for Women,”’ ‘‘ The Annual 
acation’’ and ‘‘Mr. Howells’s Reminiscences”’; F. Hopkinson 
ith contributes the 5 ip story of the Drawer; and the illus- 
trations are by Edwin Lord Weeks, Frederic Remington, W. T. 
Smediey, C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, T. V. Chominsky, Al. 

Hencke, Jane E. Emmet, W. H, Hyde and Peter S. Newell. 





GOLF 

- **To obtain a full appreciation of the charms and difficulties of 
golf,’’ says Mr. C. W. Whitney in his article on the game, ‘‘ you 
must have looked upon it with supreme contempt, and catalogued 
it as a sport for invalids and old men. When you have reached 
this frame of mind go out on to the links and try it. I never 
believed a club could be held in so many different ways but the 
tight one until I essayed golf, nor dreamed it so difficult to drive a 
ball in a given direction. 

, ‘* The devotion of the golfer to his game is only equalled by the 
contempt of him who looks upon it for the first time. You won- 
der at a great many things when you first see it played, but your 
wonderment is greatest that a game which appears so simple 
Should have created such a furor. The secret of its fascination 
rests largely in the fact that it beats the player, and he, in his per- 
yersity, strives the harder to secure the unattainable. The game is 
by no means easy ; in fact, one of England’s foremost players asserts 
that it takes six months of steady play to acquire consistent form. 
You must hit the ball properly to send it in the desired direction, 
and you must deal with it as you find it; you cannot arrange the 
ball to suit your better advantage, nor await a more satisfactory 
one, as in baseball and cricket. The club must be held correctly 


and swung accurately in order to properly address the ball, from - 


which the player should never take his eye, while at the same time 
hie must move absolutely freely, and yet maintain an exact balance. 
Besides which, it demands judgment and good temper, and if you 
fail in the latter your play will be weakened on the many trying 
occasions that arise. It is a selfish game, where each man fights 
for himself, seizing every technicality for his own advantage, and 
there is no doubt that to this fact its popularity may in a large 
measure be attributed. Unlike cricket, baseball, or football, one 
is not dependent on others for play.” 





HIGHER EDUCATION 

‘* There are some symptoms of uneasiness about the High Edu- 
cation,”’ says Mr. Warner in the Editor's Study. ‘‘ Not, indeed, 
in regard to really high education * * *, but the relatively 
high, and which has got the name of the Higher Education of 
women, and is commonly applied towomen only, * * * This 
vague uneasiness was expressed the other day by a clever woman, 
who looks at results, in this way:—‘ The higher education is all 
very well, but a girl ought to know something.’ 

‘* There is nothing more needed in our social system,” he con- 
finues, ‘‘ than women of liberal cultivation. But are they getting 
this in the studies they pursue and the way they pursue them in 
the scheme of Higher Education? _ The aim of a girl in a secon- 
dary school is to fit herself for college—or, rather, it is to get into 
college, fit or not. To do this she must get herself up in the require- 
ments for admission; that is, she must be able to pass an examina- 
tion in them, Her education then goes on in certain defined and 


_ ‘harrow lines, and it need not be thorough in any one of them; it 


only needs to be an ‘examination’ education, For many of the 

she has no interest or aptitude. If she has a fair memory, 
For instance, she can memorize enough 
of geometry than she has of boat-building. The topics 
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are many, and it is impossible to gain anything more than a smat-~ 
tering knowledge of any one of them, Yet her days are occupied. 
She has little time for reading, She is able to master no one lan- 
guage, no one period of history, or no one field of literature. 
That is to say, she has made very little progress in general cultiva- 
tion or in exercising her powers of discrimination, She comes into 
college, where, under the common pressure system, there is also 
very little time for general cultivation. She studies languages a 
little, science a little, perhaps chemistry or biology or physics; has 
a little history, some politics, some political economy, a dash of 
mathematics; enough time only in each to get a superficial knowl- 
edge of it, when it is dropped for something else. Here also she 
goes on cramming for examinations, and at the end gets her di- 
ploma or degree. How much does she know, or what real train- 
ing has she had? Of course there are exceptional girls who come 
out of this process real scholars in some department, and who, by 
zeal and love of learning, have acquired a general cultivation in 
literature and history, andcome into the class of those agreeable 
and charming: girls, in the category meant by our friend, who 
‘know something.’ It is concerning the average girl that the un- 
easiness is beginning to be felt as to this sort of Higher Educa- 
tion,” 4 





‘¢ The Atlantic [Monthly ” 

MRS. DELAND brings her new story, ‘‘ Philip and His Wife,” 
to a conclusion ; the Rev. George E. Ellis, clergyman and antiquar- 
ian, gives the ‘‘ Retrospect of an Octogenarian’’; the Hon. Henry 
L. Dawes chronicles his ‘‘ Recollections of Stanton under John- 
son’’; Miriam Coles Harris discourses on ‘‘A Playwright’s Novi- 
tiate”’; Henry Childs Merwin contributes a study of ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Sterne’; Anna Pierrepont McIlvaine describes ‘* Our 
Quinzaine at La Salette’’; Henry J. Fletcher considers ‘‘ The Rail- 
way War’’ under Debs’s leadership; Herbert Austin Aikens con- 
cludes his ‘‘ Reports of the. Plato Club”; Isabel F. Hapgood 
describes ‘‘A Russian Holy City” (Kieff); Lafcadio Hearn takes 
the reader to Japan in ‘‘At Hakata’’; there are two short stories, 
‘*His Honor,” by Ellen Mackubin, and ‘‘ Heartsease,” by Alice 
Browh; two poems, ‘‘And Ghosts Break Up Their Graves,’’ by 
John ,Vance Cheney, and ‘‘Land of My Dreams,” by Louise 
Chandler Moulton; the usual book reviews, and the Contributors’ 
Club. 





LAURENCE STERNE 

Mr. H. C. Merwin says of Sterne that ‘‘ of all the classic writ- 
ers, there’ is no other, perhaps, who fares so hardly in the presen 
age as Sterne,” and explains the fact as follows :— ‘ 

‘* Sterne failed to take either himself or the world seriously ; and 
that, from our present point of view, is almost an unpardonable 
fault. If Sterne had formulated his paganism in a system, writing 
two or three dull, serious volumes about it; if, instead of flirting 
with every pretty woman who came in his way, he had simply 
broken two or three hearts for his own edification, after the man- 
ner of Goethe—if such had been his course, we should find it 
easier to appreciate him. For the same reason—that is, the seri- 
ousness of the age,—even Sterne’s style, beautiful as it is, hardly 
suffices to redeem him. We have had, to be sure, within the past 
fifty years, some great examples of style in literature, such as Car- 
dinal Newman in England, and Hawthorne in this country; but, 
on the whole, style is a thing which writers have almost ceased to 
cultivate, and which readers do not much enjoy. If one considers 
the magazine and review literature of the present time, one is 
struck by the correctness and lucidity of the language employed, 
even by its conciseness, which is one element of a good style, but 
its dullness and uniformity are also striking.” 





DRAMA AND NOVEL 

Miss Miriam Coles Harris reaches these conclusions in her article 
on ‘‘A Playwright’s Novitiate ” :— 

‘* With a play it is immediate success or failure, there is no 
middle course; it*is life or death, and no lingering on the confines. 
With a novel, on the contrary, it is a long time before the last re- 
turns are in, You are let down gently; you find gradually that 
you have not carried the world with you, but there is much egotis- 
tical sophistry possible, and hope tells a flattering tale for a good 
while. There are always, also, a certain number of people to 
whom you have appealed ; even in your unpopularity you are popu- 
lar with a sympathetic minority, and you try to make yourself 
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believe that the minority are the true critics, and that the failure is 
only a seeming one. There are numberless things, infact, that 
you can make yourself believe, and which save your feelings. But 
about a play there is no peradventure. If you have failed you 
have failed, and that is all there is about it. All your work is lost. 
There is absolutely nothing you can do with it; it is not worth the 
paper it is written upon; there is no sympathetic minority who can 
see it and keep your spirits up by their applause. It is dead and 
buried, and will not ever see the light again. It is perhaps quite 
fitting that the début of a play should be so dramatic, and its 
failure so tragic; nevertheless it must be a very unpleasant experi- 
ence for the author, and the prospect does not recruit the ranks of 
the playwrights. And nobody can tell you why it has failed. 
There is something uncanny in the will and the won’t of it. The 
best critics cannot predict with any certainty, the most astute 
managers may make the greatest mistakes.”’ 





‘‘The Century Magazine” 

A PORTRAIT of Edmund Clarence Stedman forms the frontis- 
piece of the October Century, which opens with a selection of let- 
ters of ‘‘ The Real Edwin Booth,” with an introduction by his 
daughter. Dr. Ernest Hart, editor of the London Medical 
Journal, exposes some tricks of hypnotism in ‘‘ The Eternal 
Gullible”’; Brander Matthews talks of ‘‘Commercial Bookbinding ”’ 
in an article containing reproductions of American and European 
bindings; Prof. Woodberry continues his selections from Poe’s 
letters; Edward Eggleston writes of ‘‘ Folk-Speech in America” ; 
Marion Manville Hope describes Rangoon and the Elephants that 
labor, in ‘‘ Where the Teak-Wood Grows”; Prince Wolkonsky 
contributes ‘‘ Echoes of the Parliament of Religions”; Aubrey de 
Vere gives some of his ‘‘ Recollections’; Thomas Gaskell Allen, 
Jr., and William Lewis Sachtleben conclude their ‘‘Across Asia on 
a Bicycle”’ with an account of their interview with Li-Hung-Chang; 
Maj.-Gen. James B. Fry studies ‘‘ McClellan and his ‘ Mission ’”’ ; 
Christine Ladd Franklin gives a sketch of Sophie Germaine, ‘‘ An 
Unknown Mathematician "’; Timothy Cole has added Paul Potter 
and his famous ‘‘ Young Bull” to his gallery of ‘* Old Dutch Mas- 
ters”; Royal Cortinoz hasan article on Mr. Stedman; André 
Castaigne adds ‘‘ A Robbery on the French Coast ” to the Artists’ 
Adventures series; ‘‘ Brookes: a Story of the Civil. Service,” by 
Julia Schayer, is in reality a story of the spoils system; Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison continues the story of ‘* A Bachelor Maid,”; there 
are poems by Frank Dempster Sherman, Ednah Proctor Clarke, 
Elizabeth West, Henry Jerome Stockard and Ina Coolbrith; ‘‘ As 
It Happened” is a sketch by Nannie A. Cox; there are Open Let- 
ters’ on ‘*The Methods of the Rioting Striker an Evidence of 
Degeneration,” ‘‘Secret Societies in Politics,” ‘‘Is the Friction 
between Employed and Employer Diminishing?” ; ‘‘ The Consular 
Service and the Spoils System” and ‘‘ The Origin of ‘O, K.’” 
The illustrations are by Otto H, Bacher, A. J. Goodman, Albert 
E, Sterner, Timothy Cole and Francis Day. The editors announce 
the first instalment of Prof. William M. Sloane’s Life of Napoleon 
for the November number. 


‘* COMMERCIAL BOOKBINDING” 

Mr. Brander Matthews brings thorough knowledge and his hap- 
piest manner to the writing of his papers on the binding of books. 
He outlines the difference between binding by hand and commercial 
bookbinding :— 

**Here we come to the essential difference between bookbinding 
by hand and bookbinding by machinery. In artistic hand-work 
the book is bound in leather and then decorated. In edition work 
the cloth case is made and decorated apart from the book itself, 
which is afterward fastened in. The former is a slow process, 
and in its higher manifestations it is an art. The latter is a rapid 
process, and it is wholly mechanical, except in so far as the design- 
er of the stamp is concerned. And therefore it is on the designer 
of the stamp that the duty lies of making beautiful the books de- 
manded by our mcedern and democratic civilization. In Great 
Britain those who were called upon to invent ornament for the 
outside of cloth-bound books were free from the disadvantages 
under which their fellow-laborers in France were placed. In 
France there still lingered the dominating influence of the traditions 
of the gréat bibliopegic artists of the past, and there was pressure 
on the designer to devise a decoration which should make his 
_ Machine-made cloth cover look like the slowly tooled leather of a 

“book bound by hand. In England, where the solid cloth-casing 
was hailed as a manifest improvement on the flimsy paper-boards 
which had immediately preceded it, there existed no such pressure, 
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for no one seemed to see any necessary connection between the 
new cloth-work and the old artistic leather-work. So the designers 
were at liberty to develop a new form of decoration suitable to the 
new conditions. In this endeavor they have been unexpectedly 
successful; indeed, there is hardly any form of modern decorative 
art which has achieved its aim more satisfactorily. One might 
hazard the suggestion that. there has been less copying and less 
conventionality, more inventiveness and greater appropriateness, 
in the commercial bindings of England and America during the 
past thirty years than in the avowedly artistic ‘extra’ binding.” 





PoE ON THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

The possibilities and future of American periodical literature 
were foreseen by Poe, a8 a letter to his old correspondent, Dr. 
Charles Anthon of Columbia College, shows. Part of this letter, 
written in June, 1844, is reprinted here :— 

‘‘ Before quitting the Messenger | saw, or fancied I saw, through 
a long and dim vista, the brilliant field for ambition which a Maga- 
zine of bold and noble aims presented to him who should success- 
fully establish it in America. I perceived that the country, from 
its very constitution, could not fail of affording in a few years a 
larger proportionate amount of readers than any upon the earth. 
I perceived that the whole energetic, busy spirit of the age tended 
wholly to Magazine literature—to the curt, the terse, the well- 
timed, and the readily diffused, in preference to the old forms of 
the verbose and ponderous and the inaccessible. I knew from per- 
sonal experience that lying perdu among the innumerable planta- 
tions in our vast Southern. and Western countries were a host of 
well-educated men peculiarly devoid of prejudice, who would gladly 
lend their influence to a really vigorous journal, provided the right 
means were taken of bringing it fairly within the very limited scope 
of their observation. Now, I knew, it is true, that some scores of 
journals had failed (for,,indeed, I looked upon the best success of 
the best of them as failure), but then I easily traced the causes of 
their failure in the impotency of their conductors, who made no 
scruple of basing their rules of action altogether upon what had 
been customarily done instead of what was now before them to do, 
in the greatly changed and constantly changing condition of things. 
In short, I could see no real reason why a Magazine, if worthy the 
name, could not be made to circulate among 20,000 subscribers, 
embracing the best intellect and education of the land. This was 
a thought which stimulated my fancy and my ambition. The iné 
fluence of such a journal would be vast indeed, and I dreamed of 
honestly employing that influence in the sacred cause of the beau- 
tiful, the just, and the true, Even in a pecuniary view, the object 
was a magnificent onéw The journal I proposed would be a large 
octavo of 128 pages, printed with bold type, single column, on the 
finest paper; and disdaining everything of what is termed ‘‘embel- 
lishment ” with the exception of an occasional portrait of a literary 
man, or some well-engraved wood-design in obvious illustration of 
the text. Of such a journal I had cautiously estimated the ex- 
penses, Could I circulate 20,000 copies at $5, the cost would be 
about $30,000, estimating all contingencies at the highest rate. 
There would be a balance of $70,000 per annum,” 





* FoLk-SPEECH IN AMERICA” 

In his interesting paper, Mr. Eggleston traces to their origins 
many provincialisms and obscure expressions in the dialects in dif- 
ferent parts of this country :— 

‘There are Jatozs,”’ he says, ’‘‘ much more outlandish than our 
well-known rustic dialects; such as are to be heard in out-of-the-way 
places—in North Carolina byways, in the Jersey mountains, in 
some parts of the ‘* Eastern shore,” and in some remote nooks of 
the Appalachian range. Nowhere in print can I find any parallel 
for the most atrocious features of the dialects of the ‘‘tar-heels”’ 
and ‘‘ crackers,” the Carolina dregs. A Confederate officer told 
me that during the long siege of Petersburg, whenever the battery 
to which he belonged fired upon the entrenchments over against 
it, the return fire was very disturbing to the North Carolina infan- 
try alongside. At length one of the infantry soldiers came over to 
remonstrate with the commander of the battery against this reck- 
less provocation of an enemy's dangerous fire. He said:—‘‘Leften- . 
ant, ef you uns could shell the uns ‘thout the uns shellin’ we uns, 
ur hurtin’ you uns, we uns would n’ keer ef you uns wuz to shell 
the uns all the time.” ‘* What.the deuce zs he saying, anyhow?” 
cried the South Carolina lieutenant, in despair, turning to his 
orderly for explanation. In such wie pig ote there are’ 

and now that: 
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slums by ancestors who emigrated involuntarily, and new distor- 
tions or contortions of speech dev: by the sheer intellectual 
depravity of clay-eaters and moonshiners. If all the monstrosities 
of such dialects had come from England we should not be able to 
find evidence of it—such people do not record their speech. Now 
and then, however, an early immigrant who could write has set 
down some of these distortions, and we are led to suspect that 
most of them came from Britain; some of them came with the 
Saxons from Frisia, no doubt.” 





EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 

** It seems to me,” says Mr. Royal Cortissoz, ‘‘ that a quick in- 
telligence will perceive in Mr. Stedman not exclusively the classic 
temperament underlying his affection for'the Greek anthology, nor 
the purely contemporaneous taste which inclines him to his present 
labors upon the new edition of Poe, but a happy blending of both 
impulses. 

‘* This meeting,” he continues, ‘‘of the two lines of develo 
ment is the more natural, perhaps, because there is really nothing 
more modern than the vein of feeling which we commonly associ- 
ate with the greatest of past civilizations. The old conception of 
antique life as a statuesque affair of academic robes and frigid poses 
has disappeared before a closer acquaintance with the pictures of 
an entirely unaffected society which the old poets and prose- 
writers present. * * * In and out of his books Mr. Stedman 
brings with him the same stimulating atmosphere—produced on 
one side by the precision and clarity of the older tradition to which 
I have referred, on the other, by his immediate response to the 
appeal of the moment, The exact accent of that response is one 
of the most interesting points in Mr. Stedman’s character. His 
sympathy is boundless, and he has flung the mantle of his critical 
cordiality over many writers whom a less genial judge would leave 
to the doubtful shelter of their own thin diction. No one has been 
kinder to the minor poet on both sides of the Atlantic. But while 
he bends to do this, he never seems to sacrifice his equilibrium. 
Mis patience with the ‘‘ stained-glass poets,” as he named them, 
of the Victorian era has never diminished the value of his, analysis 
of their betters. This is due to a very great extent to the classic 
strain in his temperament, to the impersonal animus of all his judg- 
ments, That is to say, there is no trace of time or of place in his 
dealings with the literary topics which have occupied so much of 
his time, He is cosmopolitan to the core.” 





‘* Scribner's Magazine” — 


‘THREE WAIFsS in an Almshouse,” by Adrien Henri Tanoux, 
forms the frontispiece of this number; H. S. Prout writes of 
**Railroad Travel in England and America”; George H. Hibbard 
describes Lenox; Carl Lumholtz talks interestingly of ‘‘ Tarahu- 
mari Dances and Plant Worship”; Dr, J. West Roosevelt de- 
scribes life ‘‘In the Hospital’’; Mr. Cable continues the story of 
**John March, Southerner”; Thomas Nelson Page concludes his 
story of the War, ‘‘Little Darby”; and Mary Tappan Wright 
contributes a short story, ‘‘From Macedonia”; the poems are 
“An Autumn Sunset,” by Edith Wharton, ‘‘ Days,” by John Hall 
Ingham, and ‘‘ Red Leaves,” by Henry Tyrrell. The writers in 
The Point of View discourse learnedly on ‘‘Cacoéthes Scribendi,” 
‘An Allowance for Genius,” ‘‘ Two New Invaders” and ‘‘ Hrred- 
ge The illustrations are by A. B. Frost, S. Vanderbilt Allen, 

. Pérard, M. Trautschold, Eric Pape and L. W. Zeigler. 





ETERNAL SLEEP 

Dr. J. West Roosevelt destroys some widely accepted supersti- 
tions regarding death and its terrors in his article, ‘‘ In the Hos- 

tal,” It is strange that the truth about our common fate should 

80 little known. 

‘Familiarity with death,”’ says this writer, ‘‘ is apt to alter one’s 
earlier conceptions of it. Two ideas are very generally accepted 
which 1 gems shows to be false. One is that the dying usually 
fear death; and the other, that the act of dying is accompanied by 
apa It is well known to all physfcians that when death is near 
ts terrors do not seem to be felt by the patient. Unless the ima- 

ination is stimulated by the frightful portrayal of the supposed 
‘pangs of death,’ or of the sufferings which some believe the soul 
must endure after dissolution, it is rare indeed that the last days 
or hours of life are passed in dread. * * * When nature gives 
‘the: warning death appears to be as little feared as sleep, Most 
sick persons are very, very tired; sleep—long, quiet sleep—is what 
they want. I have seen many people die. I have never seen one 
who to fear death, except when it was, or seemed to be, 
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rather far away.. Even those who are constantly haunted, while 
strong and well, with a dread of the end of life, forget their fear 
when that end is at hand. 

‘© As for the act of dying—the final passage from life to death— 
it is absolutely without evidence that the oft-repeated assertions of 
its painfulness are made. Most people are unconscious for some 
hours before they die; and in the rare cases where consciousness 
is retained unimpaired until a few minutes before the end the last 
sensation must be of perfect calm and rest. It is worse than cruel 
to add to the natural dread of death which oppresses the majority 
of us while in good health the dread of dying.” 





HAWTHORNE AT LENOX 

Mr. George A. Hibbard points out fashionable Lenox’s connec- 
tion with the history of American literature. 

‘* Hawthorne came to Lenox in 1850,” he says, ‘‘and remained 
there only until the autumn of 1851, and there is hardly anything 
of the charm of age or long continuance in place to give his pres- 
ence there its still abiding influence. But he lived there; there 
wrote ‘The House of the Seven Gables,’ and there imparted to 
the place an enduring interest that has something of the charm 
peculiar to himself. Fredrika Bremer, writing from the New 
World, and from Lenox at the time when the Hawthornes were 
there, speaks of the prospect from the small dwelling. ‘Immedi- 
ately in front of Hawthorne’s house lies one of those small, clear 
lakes, with its sombre margin of forest which characterize this 
district, and Hawthorne seems greatly to enjoy the view of it and 
the wildly wooded country.’ She adds, after spending an evening 
at the house :—‘ His amiable wife is inexpressibly happy to see him 
so happy here. A smile, a word, conveys more to her than long 
speeches from other people. She reads his very soul—and ‘‘ he is 
the best of husbands,”’’ 





‘* CACOETHES SCRIBENDI” 

‘* There have been a great many books written upon a great 
many subjects,” says a writer in the Point of View, ‘‘since the 
Preacher complained that there was no end of the making of them, 
and the multiplication of them considered as an end in itself— 
that is, the production of more books as books—is surely an ab- 
surdity, 

‘* The true makers of literature have never felt this obligation of 
making books because they could. They have never had this 
ideal. ‘We are not martyrs nor apostles, my dear Barnet,’ says 
Thackeray, ‘but poor tradesmen working for bread.’ That is the 
true feeling, I think, One trade may be better than another, but 
at least let it be a trade. Let the amateur, however splendidly 
gifted, keep out of it and not fancy it in any need of his participa- 
tion, Let not a man who can do a particularly good piece of liter- 
erary work fancy there is any need at all for him to doit. It 
will certainly enough be done without the need of effort on his 
part to conquer his indolence. Hemay be ‘mute’ and ‘ inglori- 
ous,’ but literature has received more harm than good, incontes- 
tably, from persons who mistrusted themselves Miltons in embryo.” 





‘¢ The North American Review ”’ 

‘* THE IssUES of the Comming Elections” are discussed in the 
opening paper of the October North American by the Hon. 
William L. Wilson and the Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Sir Edwin 
Arnold writes of ‘‘ Astronomy and Religion”; the- Hon, G. S. 
Boutwell warns against ‘‘ The Peril of the Treasury ”; J. Henniker 
Eaton, M.P., has a paper on ‘‘ The Transatlantic Mails”; Sen. 
James H. Kyle considers the question, ‘‘ How Shall the Indians Be 
Educated ?”’; ‘‘ The Municipal Problems of London” are treated 
by that city’s Lord Mayor; the Hon, William McAdoo outlines a 
‘Reorganization of the Personnel of the Navy”; Dr. Louis 
Robinson contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Primitive Child”; the Hon. 
Frederic C, Penfield throws ‘‘Side-Lights on the Exploitation of 
Egypt’; Lady Henry Somerset writes of ‘‘ The Renaissance of 
Woman”; Archbishop Ireland speaks of ‘‘ The Catholic Church 
and the Saloon”; Felix M. Oswald sends a communication on 
‘¢ Drought Fires”; Lucy C, Bull says a few timely words on ‘* The 
Prejudice Against Foreign Phrases”; and J. Lindsay Allen points 
out the ‘‘ chartered accountant” of England in “ A Needed Pro- 
fession”’ in this country. 





ASTRONOMY AND RELIGION 
** Perhaps the most ludicrous survival of primitive human ignor- 
ance about the heavens,” says Sir Edwin Arnold, ‘‘is the doubt 
which orthodox astronomers still maintain upon the question 
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whether life exists amid all these fair and wonderful mansions of 
life. And here, indeed, is where there seems to come in the truest 
and most urgent necessity that religion should extend the bound- 
aries of her doctrines, in order to render them a little more ade- 
quate to the range of scientific acquisitions, ~ 

‘*Take, for instance,” he continues, ‘‘what is called the 
‘scheme of salvation’ as it is preached by ordinary interpreters. 
How deplorably it continues to be narrowed down into the limits 
of the old-fashioned notions of the ‘world’! Let me hasten to 
concede that no discovery, no generalization, no new revelation of 
the vastness, variety, and vital fullness of the cosmos could ever 
rob of its divine value the inner meaning of what is eternally true. 
The idea of redemption by love, for example, which has a thousand 
illustrations even in the little sphere of human experience, would 
probably only derive greater and greater magnificence of demon- 
stration if we could see and know its operation in systems developed 
beyond our own, and amid that immense, and to-day inconceiv- 
able, march of evolution, of which we get only shadows here, But 
is it not evident that we must think more largely than to imagine 
ourselves, or to let those whom we teach imagine, that the Son of 
God was once absent from such an universe as we now perceive— 
from the splendid spaciousness of His dominions of light and life 
—wholly abstracted in the care and charge of ‘this little O, the 
earth’? The love of God, manifested in Him, was doubtless pres- 
ent with us, as with all the cosmos; but to think becomingly and 
proportionately to facts, we must recognize that it was also and 
simultaneously present in every abode of planetary and stellar— 
perhaps of galactic and nebular—society. We meditate too meanly 
upon heavenly love, and divine government, and the life of man, 
and the lives which are to be, when our minds still thus wear the 
garments of old theologies, while our hands hold the telescope and 
the spectroscope. We have enlarged enormously our conceptions 
of the universe, but apparently forgotten to magnify our beliefs.” 





ForEIGN PHRASES 

Miss Lucy C. Bull says that it is ‘‘ difficult to see reason in the 
objections urged by many against the use of foreign phrases when- 
ever it is possible to avoid them, The day of American indiffer- 
ence to things transatlantic is indeed gone by; nor is it probable 
that the extreme position of Mr. Bryant in excluding foreign 
phrases from the daily paper of which he was editor will ever 
again be taken by a man of his breadth of mind, * * * Yet 
that contempt for things foreign which reached its height some fifty 
years ago was too deeply rooted not to survive in certain modes of 
thought, and to this source it may not be altogether unreasonable 
to refer the dislike of foreign phrases. 

‘¢ The objection not infrequently made to foreign phrases on the 
ground that their introduction into an essay or novel presupposes 
more learning than most readers haye, is of little weight. It is 
scarcely to the credit of an educated American that his habit of 
getting at the contents of a book in the shortest possible time will 
not permit him to puzzle out or inquire into the meaning of an 
expression he has never before encountered, True, the well-known 
books of reference or the legendary lady from Philadelphia may 
not always be at hand. But we will estimate that nine-tenths of 
the quotations commonly made are from the French, German and 
Latin, and that of these at least half are current coin. If such ex- 
pressions as fin-de-sitcle, Zeit-geist and nil admirari are stum- 
bling-blocks to the reader, his acquaintance with general literature 
cannot be wide, and it is not for him to take exception to them. 
The Russian, German, or Frenchman who reads and thinks, as a 
matter of course understands more than one language, and is not 
worried by a citation from ‘Hamlet’ or ‘Paradise Lost.’ Keats 
did not deem it necessary to translate his refrain of ‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci.’ Yet many excellent writers make a point of 
appending a translation to every quotation they make, and of 
course much depends upon the class of readers a book is intended 
to reach, But the practical American wishes to know why in nine 
cases out of ten anything more than the English rendering is needed,” 





*¢ The Popular Science Monthly ”’ 

‘* THE FOOTBALL SITUATION” is the subject of an article by 
Prof. Eugene L. Richards; Dr. James Sully continues his ‘‘ Studies 
of Childhood’; Lee J. Vance describes ‘‘The American Cham- 
pagne District” in an illustrated article; J. M. French, M.D., has 
gathered ‘‘Some Lessons from Centennarians’’; F. Boas contri- 
butes an anthropometric study of ‘‘ The Half-Blood Indian"; Col. 
A. B. Ellis treats of ‘‘ West African Folk-Lore”; F. Le Roy Sar- 
gent concludes his paper on ‘‘Barberries”; M. V. O'Shea writes 
on_‘*The Professional Training of Teachers”; J. H. Lang com- 
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pares the ‘‘ Funeral Customs of the World"; Prof. William H. 
Hudson shows the influence of science upon literature in ‘* Poetry 
and Science”; Jean du Gourcq studies the ‘‘ Astronomy of ‘the 
Incas”; there is a sketch of Asaph Hall; and the editor considers 
‘‘Another Raid on the Doctrine of Evolution”’ and ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Association in Brooklyn.” 





West Arrican Fouk-Lore 

‘Until a few years ago,” says Col, A. B, Ellis, ‘‘it was popu- 
larly believed that the Negro nations of West Africa were in the 
unique position of never having produced anything worth re- 
cording. They were supposed to have no history, no tradi- 
tions, and no folk-lore, and even their religion was said to be some- 
thing infinitely lower than was found anywhere else, a worship of 
sticks, stones, or shells, picked up at haphazard, and deified with- 
out rhyme or reason, 

‘‘All these extraordinary beliefs, which had no foundation what- 
ever in fact, may be traced to the reports made by those persons 
who, being engaged in the slave-trade, resorted to West Africa in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. .The great majority of 
these men had but a very transient acquaintance with West Africa, 
only remaining on the coast sufficiently long to obtain cargoes of 
slaves; and consequently it was impossible for them to have any 
real knowledge of the natives with whom they were brought in 
contact, Then, as they had no knowledge of African languages, 
they were dependent for their information upon those Negroes who 
had acquired a smattering of some European language, and in 
most cases they seem to have completely misunderstood what their 
informants doubtless intended to convey. In other cases the slave- 
traders no doubt drew upon their imaginations, or exaggerated 
what they had seen; for. if they could show that the Negro was a 
mere brutish animal, they palliated to some extent the iniquity of 
the slave-trade; and so his fancied brutishness was persistently 
brought to the front—at all events toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, when the traffic in slaves had begun to fall into disrepute. 
* * * JT have shown that the religion of the Negro, so far from 
being fetichism, is a pure animism, or worship of spirits, differing 
in no important particular from that of other people on the same 
plane of civilization, In this paper I propose to dispel another 
illusion, and show that the Negro, like all other races, has his folk- 
lore, or popular tales, which are in no wise inferior to those in- 
vented by other people.” 





** PoeTRY AND SCIENCE” 
Prof, Hudson passes in review the attitude of the great Eng- 
lish poets of this century towards the rapid progress of ‘science, 
from Keats's indifference to Matthew Arnold's and Clough’s ske 
ticism, and thence to Tennyson's deep interest in the scientific 
advance of the race, In this connection the writer asks :— 
‘*Does our modern poetry show any tendency toward the 
absorption into itself of this vast mass of unemotionalized knowl- 
edge by which we now stand confronted ? It is manifestly too early 
as yet to expect any full emotional development of this new material, 
but are there signs of a movement in this direction? Can we yet 
pass from the poetry of evasion and the poetry of skepticism to a 
poetry that we may fairly call the poetry of promise? The name 
of Tennyson inevitably presents itself in this connection, In the 
writings of this poet—the last of the true Victorian brotherhood— 
we find, it need hardly be said, the sad, skeptical note of Arnold 
often enough repeated. Not planting himself, as Browning did, 
upon the strong rock of a transcendental philosophy, he was 
shaken by storms of doubt and difficulty that seemed to haye 
nothing but a tonic effect upon his more robust contemporary. 
Struggle, uncertainty, hesitation are revealed throughout the whole 
of his work; he holds his faith with infinite effort ; even ‘In Memo- 
riam,’ as he told Mr, James Knowles, was more sanguine than the 
man himself; and he got but little beyond a ‘faint trust’ of the 
‘larger hope.’ Yet there are other sides to Tennyson's writings 
that reveal the man in a very different light. His keen interest i 
science; his sympathetic hold upon the vast movements in pro- 
gress around him; his manly attitude toward the changes that life 
and thought were everywhere undergoing; his reiterated belief that 
we are but in the morning of the times—the ‘rich dawn of an 
ampler day’; his faith, only now and then shaken, in the years 
that are still to come—all these characteristics combine to render 
Tennyson the most intensely mod¢rn of all our modern poets, * * * 
There is the very index of Tennyson’s intellectual position. And 
a very casual reading of his collected works will suffice to show 
how large an expression many of our new scientific conceptions find 
in his utterances. The underlying principle of all our modern 















thought—the doctrine of the universality of law, and of that orderly 
progression or development within the domain and under the in- 
fluence of law which we call evolution—these principles constitute 
the firm foundation of the entire fabric of his philosophy of life; 
they characterize his attitude toward the external world; they mold 
all his social and ethical teaching; out of them grows his faith in 
the destiny of the race, his hope for the untried future. * * * 
Above all things, it seems to me significant that, with all the reac- 
tion against the cry of progress that undoubtedly marks some of 
his later poems, the evolutionary note comes out with ever-increas- 
ing strength to the very end. It should not be forgotten that such 

ms as ‘The Dawn,’ ‘The Dreamer’ and ‘ The Making of 
Man’ all belong to his last published volume.” 





“The Forum” 

IN THIS NUMBER President Eliot gives the ‘‘ Reasons Why the 
Republic May Endure,” though other republics of ancient and 
modern times have perished. The Hon. Henry L. Dawes asks 
** Has Oratory Declined ?”; Prof. Geffcken considers the stability 
of the British Empire; Prof. R. T. Ely explains the ‘‘ Fundamen- 
tal Beliefs in My Social Philosophy,” and is confronted by Prof. 
A. T. Hadley with a review of his ‘‘ Socialism and Social Re- 
form”; Frederic Harrison estimates ‘‘ Disraeli’s Place in Litera- 
ture’’; Octave Thanet writes of ‘* The Contented Masses” of 
this country; Michitaro Hisa points out the ‘‘ Significance of the 
Japan-China War’; J. Gennadius considers ‘‘ Teaching Greek as 
a Living Language ’’; Frances A. Doughty contributes ‘‘A South- 
ern Woman's Study of Boston”; and Harry T. Newcomb studies 
the oft-asked question, ‘‘ Can Railroad Rates be Cheapened ?” 





AMERICAN ORATORY 


The complaint that American oratory has degenerated is care- 
fully considered by the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, who directs atten- 
tion to many changed conditions. 

**A review of the last half-century of our history,” he says, 
‘¢ while it will disclose a great change in method and manner of 
public speaking as well as in the conditions under which it has 
been maintained, will not, it is confidently believed, sustain the 
charge that the man has not shown himself equal to the occasion 
or the theme. He could not be called upon to rise above them, 
and he can have no agency in creating either. He who longs for 
another Chatham, or Burke, or Webster, or Phillips, or Beecher must 
be patient till there again arises such an occasion as Conciliation 
with the Colonies, or Nullification, or the Anti-Slavery Struggle, 
or the Cause of the Union at home and abroad, We have had, 
only a generation now past, the greatest of all crises in our history, 
ea | there have come down to the present, with its record, some 
great orations which will live as long as any others in the English 
language. But there are not many such. The reason there were 
not more is not difficult to find. The country was not carried 
through that great crisis by much speaking. The debate closed 
when the first gun was fired at Sumter, and valor, not oratory, 
thereafter swayed the fortunes of the Republic. But still there 
were times during the war when gloom and despondency so shut 
out the light and weighed upon the spirits that thoughts of com- 
promise found entertainment in the minds of faint-hearted and 
timid public servants. Then the subject and the occasion appealed 
to the loftiest powers of the orator, and the response was worthy 
of the theme.” 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI 

‘« In the blaze of the political reputation of the Earl of Beacons- 
field,” says Mr, Harrison, ‘‘ we are too apt to overlook the literary 
claims of Benjamin Disraeli. But many of those who have small 
sympathy with his career as a statesman find a keen relish in cer- 
tain of his writings; and it is hardly a paradox to augur that in a 
few generations more the chief of the new Tory Democracy may 
have become a mere name, whilst certain of his social satires may 
still be read. Bolingbroke, Swift, Sheridan and Macauley live in 
English literature, but are little remembered as politicians; and 
Burke, the philosopher, grows larger in power over our thoughts, 
as Burke, the party orator, becomes lessand lessby time. * * * 
And so perhaps in the next century, little will be heard of Lord 
Beaconsfield, the Jingo Prime Minister; but some of Benjamin 
Disraeli’'s pictures of English gociety and the British Parliament 

still amuse and instruct our descendants. 

*Tt is true that the permanent parts of his twenty works may 
‘prove to be small. Pictures, vignettes, sketches, epigrams will sur- 
vive rathér than elaborate works of art; these gems of wit and 
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fancy will have to be picked out of a mass of rubbish; and they 
will be enjoyed for their vivacious originality and Voltairean pun- 
gency, not as masterpieces or complete creations. That Disraeli 
wrote much stuff, is true enough. But so did Fielding, so did 
Swift and Defoe and Goldsmith. Writers are to be judged by 
their best; and it does not matter so very much if that best is little 
in bulk, Disraeli’s social and political satires have a peculiar and 
rare flavor of their own, charged with an insight and a vein of wit 
such as no other man perhaps in this century has touched—so that, 
even though they be in sketches and sometimes in mere jeux 
d’ esprit, they bring him into the company of Swift, Voltaire and 
Montesquieu. He is certainly inferior to all these both in wit and 
passion, and alsoin definite purpose. But he has touches of their 
lightning-flash irradiating contemporary society. And it seems a 
pity that the famous Men-of-Letters series which admits (and 
rightly admits) Hawthorne and De Quincey, could find no room for 
the author of ‘ Ixion in Heaven,’ ‘The Infernal Marriage,’ ‘ Con- 
ingsby,’ ‘Sybil’ and ‘Lothair.’ * * * England will one day 
be as just, as America now is, to one of her wittiest writers. He 
will one day be formally admitted into the ranks of the Men-of- 
Letters. He has hitherto been kept outside, in a sense, partly by 
his being a prominent statesman and party chief, partly by his in- 
curable tone of mind with its Semitic and non-English ways, partly 
by his strange incapacity to acquire the muances of pure literary 
English. No English writer of such literary genius slips so often 
into vulgarisms, solecisms, archaisms, and mere slip-shod gossip. 
But these are after all quite minor defects. His books, even his 
worst books, abound in epigrams, pictures, characters, and scenes 
of rare wit. His painting of Parliamentary life in England has 
neither equal nor rival. And his reflections of English society and 
politics reveal the insight of vast experience and profound genius.”’ 





** Lippincott’s Magazine" 

THE COMPLETE NOVEL in the October Lzppzncott’s is ‘A Ques- 
tion of Courage,” by Francis Lynde, a story of the Tennessee 
mountains, LeRoy Armstrong contributes a military story, ‘‘ Coals 
of Fire”; Kate Jordan a tale of the railway, ‘‘ At the Little Red 
House"; Margaret Langdon contributes “A Tragedy of Trade’”’; 
and Elizabeth K. Carter ‘‘An Hour Before Death.” Gertrude 
Atherton recalls the rivalries in love of some famous women; 
George J. Varney sketches the evolution of ‘‘Telegraphy Up to 
Date’; David Graham Lee identifies Alexander Hamilton’s ‘‘ Bal- 
lad of the Drum”; Saburo Arai discusses ‘‘ Japanese and Chinese 
Porcelains and their Imitations’’; ‘‘ The October Woods” is a 
paper by James Knapp Reeve; Kate Milner Rabb considers ‘‘ The 
Snub”; and Felix L, Oswald talks of *‘Localized Virtue.” ‘The 
poems are ‘‘After the Summer,” by Emma J. Gompf; ‘A Garden 
Quest,”” by Harrison S. Morris; ‘‘Crisis,” by L. Worthington 
Green; ‘*’he Voice of the Morning,” by Celia A. Hayward; ‘‘Im- 
mortal,’’ by Florence Earle Coates; and ‘‘ Perchance to Dream,” 
by Margaret Gilman George. 





‘*THE BALLAD oF THe Drum” 

“On the Fourth of July, 1804,” says David Graham Adee, 
‘*Gen, Hamilton sang, for the last time, his famous and favorite 
ballad, ‘The Drum,’ Upon that memorable occasion Alexan- 
der Hamilton and Aaron Burr met face to face for the last time 
but one, It was at the annual banquet of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, of which the former was the honored president and the 
latter an eminent member. 

‘*Where will the reader find this soldier's song, once brawly 
chorussed by the laddies of the Highland regiments during the 
Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns? The answer is plain. In the 
year 1785, Robert Burns composed his dramatic poem, consisting 
of a series of songs and recitations, entitled ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars.” 
It will be recalled that one Possie Nansie kept a public-house in 
Mauchline, which was nightly frequented by all the vagrant frater- 
nity of the town. Burns, passing the house one night, was 
attracted by the sounds of mirth and revelry issuing from the in- 
terior, and on entering was cordially welcomed by the motley 
tavern crew to their hilarious orgies. These he happily depicted, 
or rather idealized, in verse, in ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars.” The songs 
of his poem, especially that known as ‘‘ The Drum” (which popu- 
larly derived its name from the concluding words of the last line of 
each stanza), were at once caught up by the people and chanted 
everywhere. The air to which the words of ‘‘ The Drum” were 
adapted by the poet was that of an old marching-song long a 
favorite with the British soldiers. Gen. Hamilton must have 
often read and heard this ballad, and hence in a measure made the 
lines his own.” 
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‘“‘THE Snug” 

Having considered the snub in actual life, Kate Milner Rabb 
closes her article with a reference to some famous snubs in 
fiction :— 

‘*Becky Sharp’s career from her departure from Miss Pinker- 
ton’s Academy through her glorious progress in society, culminat- 
ing in that never-to-be-forgotten reception at Gaunt House, and 
her facilis descensus Averni naturally following, is one long recital 
of the social snub. The fine ladies and duchesses were more 
generous with it, but Miss Pinkerton snubbed Becky, and even the 
good-natured Sedleys could not at times forbear. Fortunately for 
herself, Becky was of the stuff that could weather snubs and 
politely return them when the opportunity offered itself, as in the 
famous instance of Lady Bareacres.and her diamonds, Dickens's 
History of Snubbing goes to show, what has already been stated, 
that the art of snubbing is not confined to the ‘‘ upper ten.” How 
vivid is the description of that immortal s¢ance of Mesdames Prig 
and Gamp in which Mrs, Gamp ‘felt it the more necessary that 
Mrs. Prig should know her place and be made sensible of her 
exact station in society, as well as of her obligations to herself ’— 
a snub which ended disastrously in a breach between the snubber 
and her friend. Pecksniff thoroughly understood the art of snub- 
bing; it was not unknown to the little circle in which the Kenwigses 
moved ; and if that was not a A 4 which Mrs. Chick inflicted upon 
poor Miss Tox when she burst upon her that spring morning in 
Princess Place and nipped all her fond affections and young ambi- 
tions, never was one inflicted, Her words (to quote the author), 
‘delivered with cutting suavity, tempered and chastened by a lofty 
air of moral rectitude, left poor Miss Tox feeling excommunicated’ ; 
a feeling, let it be said, which ever accompanies the snub feminine 
when properly inflicted. In ‘Ships that Pass in the Night’ there 
is a good example of the deserved snub, where the beautiful Mrs. 
Reffold, meeting Bernardine, asks her questions simply to amuse 
herself, explaining to her companions that if Bernardine presumes 
to weary her she can easily snyb her. However, her questions 
meet with puzzling answers, until, growing weary, Bernardine her- 
rect oe the snub, to the eyerlasting astonishment of Mrs, 
Reffold.” 





‘‘ The Pall [all Magazine” _ 

THE OCTOBER NUMBER opens with a poem by ‘‘Q.,” ‘‘ The 
Comrade,” illustrated by Claude Shepperson; Richard Davey has 
an interesting article on ‘‘Charlecote,”’ the country-seat of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, known to all lovers of Shakespeare; Arthur Jule 
Goodman’s new War Note is a picture of a Trumpeter, Royal Ar- 
tillery; ‘‘A V. C.” is a story by C. Stein, with illustrations by 
P. Frenzeny; Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani contributes an article on 
‘*Vanished Rome”; F, C. Philips a slight sketch, ‘‘ In the Third 
Person”; J. MacVeagh retells all the venerable old stories of 
printers’ errors and proofreaders’ wisdom in ‘‘ Humours of the 
Composing-Room”’; ‘‘ Three Singers”’ is a poem by May Sinclair ; 
‘*Mr. Webster” is a modern story by Mrs. W. K. Clifford; Gen. 
Roberts continues his study of Wellington; ‘‘ No. 29” is a story 
of the bush, by Guy Boothby; ‘‘ Evening After Rain,” a sonnet by 
Lady Lindsay, accompanies a full-page engraving after a picture 


by George Boughton, A.R.A.; Walter Besant continues his- 


study of Westminster; Elizabeth Robins Pennell writes of what 
she sees in London, ‘‘ Out of Our Window,” with illustrations by 
her husband; ‘‘A Fortnight in Montenegro” is a readable paper 
by the Hon. T. W. Legh, M.P.; Mr. Aldrich contributes another 
sonnet, ‘‘Outward Bound”; Rider Haggard’s ‘‘Joan Haste” 
reaches its eighth chapter; ‘‘ Impression” is a poem by Edmund 
Gosse; J. Henniker Eaton, M.P., finds an occupation for numerous 
younger sons in ‘‘An Imperial Corps d’Elite”’; G, L. Seymour has 
a poem, ‘‘In Harvest Time”; and Mr. Zangwill writes ‘‘ Without 
Prejudice’’ of men, women and books. 





‘ SHAKESPEARE AND CHARLECOTE 

‘The name of Charlecote is familiar to every student of Shake- 
Speare,’”’ says Mr. Davey, ‘‘and it is one of his numerous shrines in 
the neighborhood of Stratford-upon-Avon. * * * There are 
writers who would try to deprive Charlecote of its chiefest charm, 
and who, odious iconoclasts! would wish us to believe that Shake- 
Speare was never dragged into the presence of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
never charged with deer stealing, and never saved from punish- 
ment through the intercession of the Earl of Leicester. 

‘**T am one of those, however, who are sufficiently credulous to 
staunchly believe the story, and here I will point out a fact which 
Seems to me to be conclusive evidence of its veracity. A tradi- 
tional pride in preserving the history of their race is evidently a 
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leading characteristic in the Lucy family; and the tradition exists 
among them, handed down from generation to generation, that 
Shakespeare was prosecuted by Sir Thomas Lucy in the year 
1592 for stealing a buck out of his park at Charlecote. The 
tradition, moreover, asserts that Sir Thomas Lucy was induced 
to stay the prosecution through the interposition of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, with whom he was on terms of friendship, and 
that, in consequence of the prosecution, Shakespeare in a fit of 
spite wrote a scurrilous ballad on Sir Thomas and fixed it to his 
park gates, which so. roused the ire of the good knight that the 
youthful poet deemed it wise to quit Stratford and- shelter himself 
in London. Years afterwards he caricatured Sir Thomas in ‘* The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” as Justice Shallow. In the library at 
Charlecote has been preserved since the date of its publication, in 
1619, a small volume entitled :— 


A 
MOST PLEASANT AND EX- 
cellent conceited comedy, 
of Sir John Falstaffe and the 
merry wives of Windsor, 
With the swaggering vaine of An- 
cient Pistoll, and Corporall Nym., 
Written by W. SHAKESPEARE. 
Printed for Arthur Johnson, 1619. 


This little volume has never left the library shelves, and is an evi- 
dence, I think, that when it became known to the Lucys that 
Shakespeare had turned Sir Thomas into ridicule, the family very 
naturally acquired the book in order to compare the character in 
the play with its well-known original. The parts of Sir Thomas as 
Justice Shallow are left out in this copy. There is another tradi- 
tion connected with Shakespeare which Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lucy, 
in her most interesting volume on Charlecote and the Lucy family, 
mentions with evident pride; and that is that ‘in after years 
Shakespeare was in friendly communications with the Lucys.’” 


‘* IMPRESSION” 
Mr. Edmund Gosse sends forth this plaint :— 


‘*In these restrained and careful times 
Our knowledge petrifies our rhymes, 
Ah! for that reckless fire men had 
When it was witty to be mad: 


‘* When wild conceits were piled in scores, 
And lit by flaring metaphors, 
When all was crazed and out of tune, — 
Yet held the music of the moon. 


‘* If we could dare to write as ill 
As some whose voices haunt us still, 
Perhaps even we might call our own 
Their deep enchanting undertone, 


‘* We are too diffident and nice, 
Too‘léarnéd and too over-wise, 
Too much afraid of faults, to be 
The flutes of bold sincerity, 


‘*For, as this sweet life passes by, 
We blink and nod with critic eye ; 
We've no words rude enough to give 
Its charm, so frank and fugitive. 


‘** The green and scarlet of the Park, 
The undulating streets at dark, 
The brown smoke blown across the blue, 
This crowded city we walk through, 


‘* The pallid faces full of pain, 
The field-smell of the passing wain, 
The laughter, longing, perfume, strife, 
The daily spectacle of life ; 


** Ah! how shall this be given in rhyme, 
By rhymesters of a knowing time ? 
Ah! for the age when verse was glad, 
Being godlike, to be bad and mad.” 





‘* McClure’s [Magazine ’’ 

‘‘MR. DANA of the Sun," by Edward’P, Mitchell, is the subject 
of the leading article in this month’s magazine, and a series of Mr. 
Dana’s portraits forms the Human Documents, . The other con- 
tents of the number are ‘‘ Sweethearts,” a story, by A. Conan 
Doyle; ‘‘ Palmer Cox’s Brownies on the Stage,” by Ben Teal; 
‘An Old English Song” of Thomas Dekker; ‘Flying Through 
Flames,” a railway story, by Cy Warman; ‘‘ The Captus of 
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Niagara,” an article on the power-producing plant at the Falls, now 
nearing completion, by E. J. Edwards; ‘‘ Niagara,” a poem, by 
John Ernest McCann and Francis S, Saltus; ‘‘A Deal on ’Change,”’ 
a story, by Robert Barr; ‘‘ Recent Advances in Our Knowledge of 
the Moon’s Surface," by Edward S. Holden; ‘‘ Young Robin 
Grey,” a story, by Bret Harte; and *‘ Inoculation Against Snake 
Poison : Dr, Chalmette’s Experiments at the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris,” by Henry J. W. Dam. The illustrations are by F. S. 
Coburn, H, Latimer Brown, Corwin Knapp Linson, L. Woodward 
Zeigler, Palmer Cox, Reginald B. Birch, W. A. C. Pape, W. L. 
Sonntag, Jr., H. Latimer Brown, Orson Lowell, H. C. Edwards 
and C. R. Knight. : 


AxsouT Mr. DANA 

In the course of his article on the editor of the Sua Mr. Mitchell 
chronicles the following anecdotes :— 

‘*Mr. Augustin Daly tells a story about a visit of his to Mr. 
Dana’s office to remonstrate upon what the manager regarded as. 
too severe criticism of Miss Ada Rehan’s performance in a certain 
part. * * * ‘] found no difficulty,’ says Mr. Daly, ‘in getting 
an audience with Mr. Dana. He glanced up from his work and 
asked, cheerily, ‘What can I do for you to-day?’ ‘Mr. Dana,’ 
I began with great firmness, ‘I have called to try to convince you 
that you should discharge your dramatic editor. He has ‘ 
‘Yes, I see,’ he interrupted, all suavity and smiles. ‘Well, 
Mr. Daly, I will speak to Mr. Laffan about this-matter, and if he 
thinks that he really deserves to be discharged, I will most certainly 
do it.’ There is an apocryphal tradition, probably with some 
slight foundation of fact, which will do as well as if it were entirely 
true to illustrate Mr. Dana's indifference to disturbing elements, 
except as they may be useful for newspaper purposes, One night, 
in the early times of the Sua, the city editor rushed in from the 
outside room. The Sun's editorial office then consisted of four 
rooms. ‘‘ ‘Mr. Dana,’ exclaimed the city editor, ‘ there’s a man out 
there with a cocked revolver. He is very much excited. He insists 
on seeing the editor-in-chief.’ ‘Is he very much excited ?’ replied 
Mr. Dana, turning back to his pile of proofs. ‘If you think it 
worth the space, ask Amos Cummings if he will kindly see the gen- 
tleman and write him up.’ * * * Once a clergyman of con- 
siderable eminence and sensational proclivity volunteered to write 
anonymously for the Sus. His first article came. He had 
made the amazing blunder of trying to adapt himself to what he 
supposed to be the worldly and reckless tone proper to a Sunday 
newspaper. Mr. Dana chuckled quietly as he sent the manuscript 
back, indorsed in blue pencil, ‘ This is too d wicked !' ”’ 











‘*The Review of Reviews” 

THE FRONTISPIECE of the October Review of Reviews is a re- 
production of a photograph of William Cullen Bryant, taken shortly 
before his death, and now published for the first time. The cen- 
tennial anniversary of the poet’s birth is the occasion of the appear- 
ance in this number of an appreciative article on Bryant's 
place in our literature from the pen of Mr. William R. Thayer. 
There are editorial articles on ‘‘The Bryant Anniversary,” ‘‘The 
Elmira Reformatory,” ‘‘ Education for the Bar,” ‘‘ American Ex- 
plorers in Ancient Fields,’’ ‘Our Arctic Parties,” ‘‘ The North- 
western Forest Fires,” ‘‘Drouth and Irrigation in the West,” 
‘*The Struggle Over Corea,” ‘‘Nicaragua and the Mosquito 
Coast,” ‘Venezuela and British Aggression,” ‘‘ The Nicaragua 
Ship Canal,” ‘‘ Mr. Depew on the State of Europe," ‘‘ Postmaster 
Dayton on the British Postal Service,” ‘‘ Mayor Gilroy on Muni- 
cipal Government Abroad,” ‘‘ The Movement Against Tammany,” 
‘The Elections and the Reactionary Drift,” ‘‘The New York 
Republicans,” ‘* Peace, War and Christianity,” ‘* Industrial War- 
fare,”’ ‘*‘A Wet Harvest in England,” ‘* The Lords and the Irish,” 
‘‘ Another Irish Land Bill,” ‘‘ Perils of the Rosebery Ministry,” 
‘*Labor and Liberalism,” ‘‘ The Eight Hours Day in England,” 
‘**Continental Politics,” ‘‘ British Holiday Parliaments,” ‘‘ En- 
franchised Woman in New Zealand,” ‘‘ Australian ‘ Notions,’ Po- 
litical, Agrarian and Industrial,” and the deaths of the Count of 
Paris and Prof. von Helmholtz, There is, also, a sketch of Li- 
Hung-Chang, the Chinese premier, by Mr. John Russell Young, 


ex-Minister to China of the United States; and Mr. Alfred Ewen. 


Fletcher's recent address at Grindelwald, on ‘‘ The Church and Its 
Relation to Labor,” has been reprinted in full. The illustrations 


include five portraits of Bryant at different periods of his life, and 
pictures of Prof. Helmholtz, Premier Dupuy, Li-Hung-Chang, and 
the heroes of the Minnesota forest ‘res. 
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‘¢ New England [agazine’’ 


A PORTRAIT of Bryant forms the frontispiece of this number. 
The contents are :—‘‘ Middlebury College,” by Clarence E. Blake, 
illustrated; ‘‘On the Shore,” a poem, by Louise Helen Coburn; 
‘* Bryant, the Poet of Nature,”’ by Forrest F. Emerson; ‘‘ At the 
Battle of Bull Run with the Second New Hampshire Regiment,” 
by Francis S. Fiske; ‘‘ The Building of a Breakwater,’’ by Her- 
man Babson, illustrated; ‘‘ Bittersweet,” a poem, by Annie E. 
Smiley; ‘‘Mount Wequomps,” by Laura Sanderson, illustrated ; 
‘On the English Common,” a poem, by Alice d’Alcho; ‘‘ A Sum- 
mer Campaign in Virginia,” a story, by George Grantham Bain; 
‘‘ Indian Summer,” a poem, by Alice Katharine Fallows; ‘‘ Glean- 
ings in Carlyle’s Country,” by Henry Charles Shelley, with illus- 
trations; ‘‘ Samuel Longfellow,” by Oscar Fay Adams; a continu- 
ation of Dorothy Prescott’s ‘‘A Castle of Ice”; ‘‘ Rehoboth 
and Attleboro,” by George Randall; and ‘‘Istia,” a story, by 
Frances C, Sparhawk.”’ 





**The American Historical Register’’ 

THE FIRST (September) number of this ‘‘ monthly gazette of the 
patriotic-hereditary societies of the United States of America” con- 
tains the following articles :—‘‘ The Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities,” by Mary Mann Page Newton; ‘‘Some 
Data of the Hillegas Family,” by Michael Reed Minnich; ‘‘ The 
Daughters of Liberty,” by Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker; ‘‘ Major 
William Dyre of New York,” by Col, J. Granville Leach; ‘ Some 
Stories of Colonial families: I. Johnstone of New Jersey,” by 
Magdalen Newport; ‘‘Gen. James Taylor of Kentucky,” by 
Mrs. James Van Voast; ‘‘Gen. William Henry Harrison—His 
Bravery in Battle,” a collection of original documents; ‘‘ Major 
George Croghan, a Youthful Hero of the War of 1812-13"; and 
‘* The Medal of Honor Legion,” by F. Senter Frisbie. he illus- 
trations include a picture, in colors, of the flag of the Society of 
Colonial Wars, the Dobbs Ferry Monument, portraits, views of 
historical mansions, etc. There is an ‘‘ Autograph Department,” 
containing, in this number, a facsimile of a letter of Washington, 
and a record is given of celebrations and proceedings. The depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Notes, Queries and Replies” promises to be of great 
interest. According to the ‘‘advertisement” of Mr. Edward Clin- 
ton Lee, the editor, the new periodical will be devoted ‘‘ exclusively 
to American historical matters in general, and to the curiosities, 
autographs, antiquities and rare portraits and unprinted literature 
of American history; * * * it is intended that it shall be the 
means of inquiry and communication between the members of 
various American patriotic associations, whose membership is 
hereditary ;~to chronicle their proceedings and to preserve in its . 
pages matters of historical value and of personal interest to their 
members,."" The magazine has before it a rich field, and one that 
has been tilled hitherto only partially by different societies and pub- 
lications, working without unity or general plan. By gathering the 
scattered material, 7he American Historical Register promises to 
become the repository of historical treasures of great and increas- 
ing value. 





2 London Letter 


AT LAST London has a new sensation. The quiet of the early 
autumn has been broken by the explosion of a genuine bombshell, 
and everyone is rushing to read ‘‘ The Green Carnation.” It is 
quite a short book, and it is nothing of a story; but long books and 
well-constructed stories are with us every day, and this is some- 
thing absolutely new. It is a satire, brilliant and scintillating, 
upon the literary and social affectations of the hour; and a more 
daring, impertinent, but altogether clever piece of work has not 
been produced for many years. The writer remains anonymous, 
and his preference for secresy is not surprising, for, if it is possible 
for good-humored satire to make enemies, he would scarcely find 
a friend left. Nobody is spared. Mr. Oscar Wilde is, as the title 
implies, the principal butt of the drochure, but almost every con- 
spicuous writer and personage is touched to the quick, The uni- 
versality of the satire, indeed, is the thing that saves it from a 
suspicion of ill-humor:—‘‘like a polished razor keen, It wounds 
with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.’’ The book only appeared 
this week, but it is an instant success. So actual and so essenti- 
ally topical is it that it cannot reasonably hope for a long life—but 
it is safe for a merry one, Everyone is reading it, and there can 
be no doubt that it will be the most-discussed book of the season. 
For it is a new thing, and a wonderfully bold and clever; and if, 
as report says, the author is a newcomer, he certainly promises 
well for the future. Sound humor is one of the most sorely needed 
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aids to progress just now, and such, a book ought to do a good 
deal to clear the air. In America where, to judge from the leading 
reviews, any suspicion of literary affectation on this side is visited 
with portentous indignation, ‘‘ The Green Carnation” ought to be 
especially popular. It deserves a triumph. 

The Fortnightly Review, which takes, perhaps, the second place 
in English monthly literature, is changing editors, Mr. Frank 
Harris is retiring from his post, possibly, it is said, to start a fresh 
periodical of his own. In journalistic circles his secession from 
Henrietta Street is attracting a good deal of attention, for in the 
course of his connection with The Fortnightly, he has set the 
mark of his individuality pretty plainly on its pages, and the change 
in the management must inevitably precede other changes in the 
policy. Mr. Harris has made his discoveries. To him was almost 
entirely due the vogue of the late Francis Adams, who (though he 
was never in any sense a sane critic) filled at any rate the rd/e of 
literary meteor with a faculty for the conspicuous. Several other 
successful writers, whose names it is needless to mention, have 
almost made their first appearances under Mr. Harris’s auspices, 
and the man who follows him will have a difficult task. It is sug- 
gested that his probable successor will be Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, 
who will be familiar to American readers as the author of one or 
two interesting books on Portugal, and who is better known in 
Flest Street as the sometime editor of Black and White. But 
this report is entirely presumptive, I think: at any rate no official 
corroboration has yet appeared. 

The popularity of the series increases every year, and what is 
likely to be by no means the least attractive of the many biograph- 
ical series now extant is announced as shortly to be inaugurated 
under the enterprising editorship of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, That 
versatile man-of-letters is projecting a library of ‘*Contemporary 
Writers,” to consist of brief biographies, with bibliographical notes 
and a full critical consideration of each author's principal works. 
Necessarily, such a series must lack finality, for, in this age of 
literary fecundity, what is written to-day of an author's ‘last 
book”’ is rendered obsolete to-morrow by the appearance of his 
‘*latest masterpiece’’; but the idea of the series is a very attractive 
one, and it ought to find any number of readers. It is not men- 
tioned whether writers of every form of literature will find a place 
and a volume, but fiction is sure to fill a conspicuous position, for 
Dr. Nicoll is great upon the latest novelist. Indeed,*the first of 
the series is to be dedicated to fiction in the person of Mr. Hardy, 
whose Life has been entrusted to Miss Annie Macdonell, who is, 
if I mistake not, the sub-editor of Dr. Nicoll’s Bookman. And 
talking of Mr. Thomas Hardy, by the bye, I hear on the best 
authority, that we are to have within a week or two Mr. Johnson's 
long-promised study of the art of the author of ‘‘Tess.” It has 
been delayed over some question of the American edition, which is 
at last settled satisfactorily upon both sides of the Atlantic. 

In one of the daily papers, this morning, one reads the astound- 
ing announcement that a single author ‘‘ will publish six books 
during the coming autumn season.” This is industry with a 
vengeance, and the prolific writer proves to be Mr, Joseph Jacobs, 
whose Celtic Fairy Tales are familiar to every kind of reader, if 
not by acquaintance, at least by repute. Another volume of those 
Stories is to he the first of the sestette. Then comes a popular 
edition of AZsop’s Fables, followed by a volume of 3000 pages 
(can this be possible?) on the history of the Jews in Spain; a col- 
lection of studies in biblical archeology; an edition of Meinhold’s 
‘*‘ Amber Witch’; and a complicated study of the life of Buddha. 
For a single season's output this must surely be something like a 
record, 

Christmas would not be itself, nowadays, without a new book of 
Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations, and this year the lucky collec- 
tor is to have acouple. For Mr. George Allen he has done an 
edition of ‘* Pride and Prejudice,” the first (I fancy) of a complete 
edition of Jane Austen’s works, which will be prepared by that 
soundest of contemporary critics, Mr. George Saintsbury. About 
the same time the Macmillans will be ready with a collection of 
eighteenth-century verse, decorated by the same pencil, and appro- 
priately introduced by Mr. Austin Dobson. Here are two excellent 
gift-books to start with. Another valuable addition to the library 
of anthology is to be ready before the winter, in the shape of 

‘The Golden Pomp,”’ a collection of English lyrics from Surrey 
to Shirley, which has been prepared by no less tasteful a hand than 
that of Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch (‘*(”); and we are also to have 
anthologies of Irish Verse, by Mr. W. B. Yeats, and of sacred 
poetry, by the Rev. H. C. Beeching. One is bound to say, how- 
ever, that after Prof. Palgrave's ‘‘Golden Treasury of Sacred Song” 
the latter collectiva seems somewhat unnecessary. 
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The big melodrama at Drury Lane to which I made allusion 
last week—‘' The Derby Winner’’—was produced on Saturday 
night amid general enthusiasm, and with only a single contretemps. 
It is proverbially rash to put your trust in horses, and, on the occa- 
sion of the first performance, Clipstone, the: first favorite, upon 
whose victory the whole plot of the drama turned, lost his temper, 
refused to win, and naturally trailed in among the last, without 
even getting a place. However, Sir Augustus Harris cried loudly 
‘« The favorite wins,”’ the crowd closed in, and the incident almost 
escaped notice, Since then, I believe, the right horse has won with 
regularity. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, whose breadth of style always 
seemed to require a large theatre, scores heavily as the hero; there 
is an admirable villain, and the humor, which includes a curious 
bathing episode, goes down with a zest. The play will run merrily 
till the day of pantomime. 

Finally, it is impossible to close this letter without allusion to a 
loss at which the gaiety of nations may well stand still for a moment 
and grow silent. The inimitable author of ‘* Struwelpeter,” Dr, 
Heinrich Hoffmann, died yesterday morning at Frankfort in his 
eighty-fifth year. It is all but fifty years since his delightful pic- 
ture-book was first published: it ran through 135 editions, and is’ 
to-day as dear as ever to the children of every country under the 
sun, 

LONDON, Sept. 21, 1894. 
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Boston Letter 


I HAVE A HINT to give to librarians. The idea, new to Boston, 
and just being put into operation in the Library of the new State 
House, consists in utilizing a little electric elevator for hoisting the 
books from one floor to another. So far as Librarian Tillinghast 
knows, it is the only small lift of this sort made at the present 
time, and he had difficulty enough in getting it built, as no regular 
elevator manufacturer would undertake it. He had, also, another 
scheme for carrying books abaut the Library, utilizing an elaborate 
elevated-railway system, something like the cash railways used in 
stores, that would serve to bring the books to the Librarian's desk 
from any desired alcove; but this latter plan was found not to be 
feasible on account of its intricacy. 

It was predicted by hosts of people that the Symphony Orchestra 
tickets would sell for very little money, this year, on account of 
the hard times, and of the supposed lack of magnetic popularity in 
the new director. But director and orchestra have vindicated them- 
selves, one must admit, if the advance sale is to be any criterion. 
The auction of tickets surpassed all previous auctions, and the suc- 
cess of the approaching season is assured. When a bidder pays 
$92 apiece for the choice of two seats for the season at the rehear- 
sals, readers of The Critic can imagine what a s:rong hold these 
concerts have upon Boston. There were other premiums, also, 
ranging from $50 up, besides the numerous small premiums. 

Over in Cambridge an effort is being made to save Lowell's 
Willows, as they are called, on Mt. Auburn Street, near the Long- 
fellow Park, About these two trees James Russell Lowell wrote 
both in prose and in verse. . Now, one of them stands within the 
lot staked out for a house and may go under the axe, unless the 
effort of prominent citizens, to have the lot bought and united 
with Longfellow Park, succeeds. Harvard has begun its 259th 
year with indications of continued prosperity. The Freshman 
class numbers about 450, to say nothing of the special and scientific 
students. As is usual at the opening of the College, nearly every- 
one is talking about the prospects in football, but even with this 
absorbing topic in mind one can well remeber that the scholarship 
prestige of Harvard, with its increased curriculum and new pro- 
fessors, will stand the test of advancement. One pleasant thing 
about the opening of Harvard nowadays is the reception given to 
the Freshman class, This year, for instance, President Eliot, 
Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott, Mayor Bancroft, the former Harvard rowing 
leader, and E. H. Warren, President of the Harvard Crimson, 
talked in an interesting and useful way to the new men in the Col- 
lege. Radcliffe College, also, with its 300 students, including the 
Freshman class, which is larger than ever before, and with a new 
Dean, has started in most prosperously. It had been reported 
that Lady Somerset's son was to enter Harvard, but she herself 
contradicts the statement, saying that he has been at Oxford and 
is now planning to attend some special lectures only, The son, 
who is but twenty-one years of age, is writing a book about his 
explorations with the Hudson Bay Co., and, as he has ventured 
where no white man ever went before, his book ought to contain 
some things of interest. Lady Somerset has been spending the 
summer in the Catskills with Miss Frances Willard, keeping two 
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aye a ag busy all the time with her literary work in the edit- 
ing of Zhe Woman's Signal, but she intends now to rest in Bos- 
on, although she will deliver several lectures in this vicinity. 

The death of Frank Bolles, Secretary of Harvard College, was a 
sad loss to Harvard men, but it was also a loss to American litera- 
ture, for, had he lived, Mr. Bolles would have secured a place in 
the foremost ranks of the writers on nature. His ‘‘ Land of the 
Lingering Snow ” and ‘‘At the North of Bear Camp Water ”’ show- 
ed his strength in that style of work. A number of his papers 
have now been collected by his widow and will be published this 
week by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., under the title of ‘‘ From Blo- 
midon to Smoky.”” Some of them originally appeared in the Mew 
England Magazine, The Atlantic Monthly and The Popular 
Science Monthly, but they are all well worth this preservation in 
book-form, not only for their value as the results of the study of an 
ardent admirer of nature, but also for their entertaining style. 

Historians will be interested in the controversy coming up before 
the Governor's Council. A resolution was passed in the last Legis- 
lature providing for the erection of monuments on the site of the first 
town-meeting held in America, and of the first free public school 
‘supported by general taxation, the designs for the monuments. to 
be submitted to the Art Commission of the City of Boston, Now 
the question comes up, ‘‘ Where are the sites of the first town-meet- 
ing and the first public school ?”” There seems to be a doubt re- 
garding all the places mentioned so far, and the Committee of the 
Governor’s Council will have a very pleasant time settling history. 
While I am writing of public matters | may say that Linn Boyd 
Porter, known to a certain class of novel-readers as ‘‘Albert 
Ross,” has been nominated by the People’s Party as candidate for 
Congress in the Eighth Massachusetts District. Of course he will 
not get the position, but has the glory, whatever that amounts to. 

The will of the late Thomas Niles, head of the publishing house 
of Roberts Bros., has been allowed after a hearing in the Probate 
Court. Objections were made by Miss Anna Niles, the half-sister 
of the deceased, and his nephews Frederick Almy and Lewis N. 
Roberts. Mr. Niles was a bachelor. The property he left was 
valued at $200,000, 
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Chicago Letter 


In ‘‘H1s GRACE DE GRAMMONT,” in which Mr. Otis Skinner 
made his début as a star last week, Mr. Clyde Fitch has made use 
of the fascinating Count who bewitched the decadent court of 
Charles II. He has attempted to reproduce the period, with some 
modifications, undoubtedly, of its liberty of speech and its vulgarity, 
and he succeeds in giving us ‘a delicate and graceful picture. It is 
toned in a higher key, the shadows are less ominously dark, the 
lights less bewilderingly vivid. So that the sketch of the frivolous, 
pleasure-loving court is a rather engaging one, with the charm of 
it concentrated and epitomized in the dashing figure of Grammont. 
Mr. Fitch has evolved the spirit of his play from the famous ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,”’ but not the action. That turns upon the rivalry between 
the irresistible Count and his lord the King for the love of the fair 
Mistress Hamilton, The first act follows the ‘‘ Memoirs” closely, 
and nothing could be prettier than the meeting between the Cheva- 
lier de Grammont and the Hamilton. By the King’s request he 
dances the stately gavotte with her, and, as the chronicle has it, 
‘*he soon found that he had seen nothing at court before this in- 
stant; he asked her some questions, to which she replied; and as 
long as she was dancing, his eyes were fixed upon her.’’ In the 
play he forgets the dance in his absorption in the lady, until recalled 
to himself by the laughter of the courtiers. The scene was grace- 
fully handled and the dance most effective. But the dramatist soon 
leaves the chronicler behind. Grammont becomes furiously jealous 
of the King, and, in a fit of rage over his presents to Miss Hamil- 
ton, utters numeroustreasonable sentiments, Charles, meanwhile, 
is concealed in the shrubbery and appears as the angry Count con- 
cludes his flattering remarks. This is Mr. Skinner's most telling 
situation, and he treats it with a truly imaginative appreciation of 
its dramatic significance. His first impulse of rage, as from man 
to man, gradually subsides into a reluctant recognition of the 
Sovereign, which calls forth his elaborate and graceful salute in 
removing his hat. His politeness is exaggerated a trifle to empha- 
size the irony of his remark, ‘‘ His Majesty has done me the honor 
of eavesdropping.”” The situation is most dramatic, though its 
effect depends more upon the acting than upon the play itself. 
The last two acts contain nothing so good as this. One grows 
weary of the two women who form the low comedy element, and 
‘the arguments which at the end induce Charles to forgive the 
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Count and permit his marriage, make an amusing anti-climax ; they 
are a little too true to the spirit of the time and the character of 
the tainted King. Mr. Fitch has built his play out of flimsy 
material: its plot is slight and improbable; but he has handled it 
so deftly that the result has some of the stately grace of the time 
he depicts. Its atmosphere is quite foreign to us, its manners are 
the manners of other days; and yet the point of view, at least, is 
modern, and something about the play puts it in touch with our 
own restless civilization. It is well staged, and the carefully 
designed costumes are especially beautiful in color. The company 
is moderately good, though lacking in the requisite distinction. 
It contains, however, two interesting women. Mr. Otis Skinner, 
himself, is well known in New York. His acting is careful and 
scholarly, and, though it has not the fire of genius, it has sincerity 
and indicates that he will win for himself a high place among our 
romantic actors. Itis pleasant, too, to find a young actor who has 
courage enough to produce American plays. 

At Hooley’s Mr, and Mrs. Kendal have been giving-a perform- 
ance that is also new to this country. They have revived Tom 
Taylor’s delightful melodrama, ‘‘ Lady Clancarty,”’ and given it a 
sumptuous setting. The period is that of William III., and the 
action is an intricate medley of plots and counter-plots, betrayals 
and arrests, dangers and escapes. In fact, it is a fine old-fash- 
ioned melodrama, where the villain is uncompromisingly horrid, 
the heroine always faithful and devoted, and the hero noble and 
magnanimous. It is delightful to be under its spell, to lose oneself 
in a world where fate is just and righteous, where loyalty is re- 
warded, and courage and honor are exalted. Mr. Kendal never 
appeared to better advantage than in. this picturesque role; he 
makes it less dashing and more stately, perhaps, than the author 
intended, but his dignity and distiction are eminently satisfactory. 
Mrs. Kendal is also handsomely adequate, except in her transports 
of grief, which are always rather childish. The love-story, how- 
ever, is particularly charming, dealing as it does with the reunion 
of husband and wife, who were married as children and then sepa- 
rated, The beautiful mounting and costuming given to the play 
have helped much in bringing it success. 

A. C, McClurg & Co, will publish this fall the ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of a Portrait Painter,’’ being the memoirs of the late George P. A. 
Healy. The book is now being prepared by the artist’s daughter 
from his manuscripts and correspondence, and will be illustrated 
with reproductions of many of his portraits. During his long life 
Mr. Healey came in contact with the most eminent men of the 
time in France and America, and his intimate relations with many 
of them should give rise to most interesting comments and reflec- 
tions, _A study of high life from a painter’s point of view is rare 
enough, too, to attract attention on that account; and in this case 
Mr. Healey’s suavity and love of his fellow-men will keep his 
memoirs in touch with humanity. 

The Orrington Lunt Library, which I described a few weeks 
ago, was formally opened by the Trustees of the Northwestern 
University in Evanston last Wednesday evening. The principal 
address was made by Justin Winsor, LL.D., of Harvard Univer- 
sity. In the course of his speech he asserted that the collection of 
private libraries is dying out and that students are depending more 
and more upon the great public collections—a rather melancholy 
fact, if it is true, for nothing can compensate for the lack ina 
house of the atmosphere of books. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the World’s Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and of that of the nation as well, re- 
ceived an enthusiastic reception last week, after two years’ absence 
from home. The list of addresses of welcome was long and flat- 
tering, but in her modest and graceful reply Miss Willard took 
little of the honor to herself, giving it all to the cause—‘‘ the better 
hope, the larger outlook ’’—which she represents. 

CHICAGO, OCT, 2, 1894. Lucy MONROE. 


The American Library Association at 
Lake Placid 


THE ‘‘A. L. A.,” with 203 members present from eighteen 
States, has had a busy week here, holding eleven sessions in the 
six days, and disposing of a great deal of business, besides which _ 
opportunity was given for excursions to points of interest in this 
attractive portion of the ‘‘north woods.” John Brown's grave 
was visited by nearly all, and many brought away a fresh impulse 
to noble living derived from a quickened memory of the old hero, 
The President of the Meeting was Mr. J. N. Larned, Librarian of 
the Buffalo Library. He is well-known as the author of the ‘ His- 
tory for Ready Reference,” now in course of publication, and it 
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was natural that his opening address should take shape from his 
historical studies. It was a masterly setting-forth of the relation 
of public libraries to the social movement of the time, claiming for 
them an exact fitness to the needs of the age. The education of 
the schools and universities fails to carry more than a select few 
beyond the rudiments, giving to the masses only that ‘little 
knowledge ’’ which is dangerous. The newspaper press, valuable 
as it is, is to a large extent mercenary and partisan, and, as gene- 
rally read, cultivates prejudice and disseminates narrow views. To 
the public library, distributing to the homes of the people good 
literature, and welcoming to its halls all students of any subject 
without question as to their previous attainments, we look for that 
generosity and breadth of popular culture which alone can save 
our democratic commonwealth from destruction. Such, in a gen- 
eral way, was the argument of the address, which is to be printed 
for wide distribution as a ‘' library tract.” 

No phase of the ‘‘ woman’s movement” is more gratifying than 
the increasing preponderance of women in this Association and .in 
library work throughout the country, Considerably over one-half 
of all present this year were women, and much more noteworthy 
than ever before were their contributions to the discussions. 

In one evening four papers were read by women, all of which 
were most admirable. Miss Stearns of the Milwaukee Public 
Library gave an account of the remnarkable work done there in con- 
nection with the public schools, in teaching young people to use 
and appreciate good reading. Miss Garland of the Dover (N. H.) 
Public Library, Miss Coe of the New York Free Circulating Li- 
brary, and Miss Thurston of the Newton (Mass.) Public Library, 
followed with papers on the admission of ‘‘common”’ novels to 
the public library. Both sides of the question were most forcibly 
stated, Miss Garland taking the view, which has been held by most 
of our leading librarians, that readers of a very common sort of 
novels not only have a right to demand of the library the class of 
books they enjoy, but are also likely to be gradually led on to bet- 
ter reading under the influence of the library, as they come more 
and more into its atmosphere. Without differing widely from this 
view, Miss Coe laid stress on the importance of inducing readers 
to use good books, good not simply in morals, but in taste and 
literary character. During the discussion which followed, atten- 
tion was called to the fact that, if any class of readers call for books 
of a questionable moral character, it is the well-read and cultured 
people who are keeping up with the fin-de-siécle literature, and not 
the great middle class, which finds E. P, Roe and Mrs, Holmes to 
its taste, The experience of our libraries shows conclusively that 
the moral instinct of the mass of readers is sound and wholesome. 
And equally satisfactory is the assurance of such men as the late 
Dr. Poole, that these readers tend to improve gradually in the liter- 
ary quality of their reading. It is in these facts, showing the 
trustworthiness of the public as to the use they will make of free 
access to books, that the public library finds its defence against the 
random attacks of dissatisfied theorists. From a free discussion 
of the subject of newspaper reading-rooms, it was apparent that 
librarians are agreed that these rooms are the least satisfactory 
feature of library work. It is the general testimony that they are 
visited by comparatively few readers, and these often of an unsa- 
vory class—‘‘ our boarders,”’ they are called in some places, —who 
seek refuge and a resting-place rather than mental pabulum. The 
general opinion seems to be that the large sums devoted to news- 
papers and their care could well be curtailed and the money put to 
‘ other uses, ‘ 

One of the most interesting phases of library progress was pre- 
sented in a report by Mr. Eastman of the State Library at Albany, 
on ‘‘traveling libraries.” Under the direction of Melvil Dewey, 
Secretary of the Regents of the University, these traveling libraries 
have been formed and distributed as loans to towns and villages 
desiring them. One hundred and fourteen of these libraries are 
now in use throughout the State, and they are doing a good pio- 
neer work in preparing the way for the establishment of local libra- 
ries, The essential function of the public library was discussed by 
Mr. W. H. Brett of Cleveland in a thoughtful paper, in which he 
made that function consist in the making of good citizens, claiming 
that money raised by taxation could justifiably be used only for 
strictly educational purposes. This view was combated by others, 
who made an analogy between the library and the park, and would 
justify the former in ministering to the esthetic and spiritual cul- 
ture of the individual. This interesting discussion had to be 
checked on the borders of the great subject of socialism! The 
question of the free access of readers to the book-shelves of a 
library was discussed, with the result that it is evidently favorec: 

_by progressive librarians, while the difficulties attending it, especi-. 
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ally in large libraries, are recognized. Mr. Koopman, Librarian 
of Brown University, proposed that absolutely free access be 
granted to a general library of some 10,000 volumes, arranged on 
the walls of a large room, making oversight easy, while entrance 
be given only to special students to the rest of the collection, kept 
in stacks, or otherwise more closely stored. 

Other subjects ‘‘ too numerous to mention ”’ were discussed, reso- 
lutions urging upon Congress the prompt passage of the new pub- 
lic documents bill were passed, Denver was selected as the place 
of meeting in 1895, and Mr. Henry M, Utley, Librarian of the 
Detroit Public Library, was chosen President for the ensuing year, 
The last session, held this morning, was devoted to the memory 
of the late Dr. W. F. Poole, many members speaking in eulogy of 
him, and a Committee was appointed to receive subscriptions, 
which were freely offered on the spot, for the erection in some 
suitable place of a tablet to the memory of the distinguished author 
of the ‘‘ Index to Periodical Literature.”’ 


LAKE PLACID, N, Y., Sept. 22, 1894. W. I, F. 





The Drama 
‘* A Way to Win a Woman” 

THE GREAT TROUBLE with this new play of Mr. Jerome K, 
Jerome’s, which has just been produced at the Lyceum Theatre, is 
the impossibility of anybody's pretending to believe in the story it 
tells. In other respects it is a work of positive merit, containing 
some clever sketches from nature, a number of interesting and 
amusing situations, and some uncommonly clever dialogue, 
whether tender, sarcastic, or witty. The hero is a young and 
briefless barrister, who, almost at the very moment of his rejection, 
on the score of his poverty, by the girl he loves, receives a letter 
from a dying friend enclosing a will which gives him a million or 
so absolutely, with the promise that he shall hand it over to the 
testator’s unknown son.as soon as he is able to find him, After a 
brief struggle with conscience, he decides to keep the money for 
himself, at all events for the present, and to make restoration 
later on, when he has won his bride and doubled his fortune. His 
fraud is toall appearances perfectly successful, but he soon finds 
that wealth affords no compensation for the loss of peace of mind 
and self-esteem, Moreover, a chance photograph reveals the fact 
that the rightful heir is the ward of his most intimate friend, and, 
although he is able to dissipate the suspicion that is excited against 
himself, he is unable to endure the burden of guilt, and seeks 
relief in open confession. This made, he contemplates suicide, 
but is induced to live by his betrothed bride, who volunteers to 
share the dark future with him. 

All that part of the play which refers to the temptation, the fall, 
the repentance and the atonement of the hero, is admirable, but 
the whole business of the will is glaringly improbable, while the 
use made of the camera as a means of detection is in flat defiance 
of commonsense and every-day experience, The sudden conver- 
sion, too, of the heroine from a heartless, cynical and mercenary 
coquette into a fervent, loving and devoted woman by her lover's 
shameful confession, even though she was the object for which the 
crime was committed, can scarcely be accepted as an illustration 
of every-day human nature. Such violent expedients as these de- 
stroy all chance of illusion, and there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Jerome has seriously injured the chances of his play by his failure 
to exert a little more ingenuity. As it is, the success of the piece 
will depend chiefly upon the capital light comedy scene, the temp- 
tation scene in the first act, and the whole of the third act, which 
is excellent throughout, with the exception of the unconvincing 
conclusion. The acting is generally satisfactory. Mr. Sothern 
has never done anything better than the confession in the closing 
scene, and must be credited with a generally neat, graceful, sym- 
pathetic and intelligent performance. Miss Kimball is not equal 
to the very trying and ungrateful part of the heroine. Mr, Flock- 
ton gives a delightful sketch of an old country doctor, Mr. Row- 
land Birdestone is very successful as a warm-hearted cynic, and 
Fanny Addison-Pitt acts a stupid maid-of-all-work to perfection. 
The representation was received fayorably. 


Notes 


THE NEw and spacious store on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-first street, next door to the Scribner building, has been 
secured by Dodd, Mead & Co., who will move into it within the 
coming fortnight. Dodd, Mead & Co. were within‘a few doors of 
ine Scribners when they were on Broadway opposite Astor Place, 
so it will seem quite like old times to the two firms to be neighbors 
again. 
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—The life and works of Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, from the French 
of Vicomte Robert du Pontavice de Heusy, translated by Lady 
Mary Lloyd, is published in this country by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
It is the sad story of one of the brilliant lights of modern French 
literature. 


—‘‘ Somerset Idylls”’ is the sub-title of ‘‘ Love and Quiet Life,” 
a new study of English village life, by the author of ‘‘ Gentleman 
Upcott’s Daughter” and ‘‘ Young Sam and Sabina,” to be pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


—In the second and concluding volume of his ‘‘ History of the 
United States Navy,” published by D. Appleton & Co., Mr. Maclay 
describes the closing scenes of the War of 1812, and recounts the 
events of consequence in the history of the Navy down to the Civil 
War, to which the larger part of the volume is devoted. The con- 
cluding chapters relate to naval history of importance since the War 
down to the launching of the Columbia, and the building up of the 
new Navy is fully described. The volume contains many illustra- 
tions, an index and a complete list of the present Navy. 


—A revised and enlarged edition of President Hinsdale’s ‘‘ How 
to Study and Teach History ” is announced by D. Appleton & Co. 


—Marion Crawford’s new novel, ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” which will be 
published serially in Zhe Century, will be illustrated by André 
Castaigne. In this novel Mr. Crawford tells the story of the lives 
of three women of successive generations of the Roman house of 
Braccio, to which Adéle Braccio, whose crime and whose punish- 
ment are familiar to readers of ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,”” also belonged. 
Those who have followed the fortunes of Paul Griggs since he first 
told the story of ‘Mr, Isaacs”’ will be interested to find an ac- 
count of his early life, which, startling in itself, accounts for his 
hitherto unknown connection with Walter Crowdie in the pages of 
Mr. Crawford's highly successful story recently published under the 
title of ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale.” 


—The early chapters of Prof. W. M, Sloane’s Life of Napoleon, 
which will be begun in the November Century, deal with Napoleon’s 
extraordinary career as a Corsican political agitator; and in con- 
nection with the first instalment appears an original portrait of the 
boy Napoleon with which the public is unfamiliar. 

—No movement in the history of the nineteenth century has had 
fewer chroniclers and more scanty records than that of codperative 
production, To preserve the experience and knowledge of the 
earlier efferts in associated industry, and to search such scanty 
records as are extant, is the task which has been undertaken by 
Mr. Benjamin Jones in his ‘‘ Co-operative Prodyction,”’ which has 
just been issued by Macmillan & Co, 

—The Century Co. announces a new volume of poems by James 
Whitcomb Riley, called ‘‘ Hoosier Airs,” 

—Max O’Rell will sail for this country from England on Oct. 31. 
His lecture-tour will begin at once, the subjects this season, as 
announced thus far, being ‘‘America as Seen Through French 
Glasses,” ‘‘The Happiest Nation on Earth; or, The Gospel of 
Cheerfulness,” ‘‘Her Royal Highness, Woman,” ‘‘The Little 
Foibles of John Bull, Sandy and Pat.” Dean Hole will sail from 
Liverpool on Oct. 17, and begin his lectures in this city on Nov. 1. 
George Kennan announces an entirely new lecture, but the subject 
has not yet been made public. 

—Birdseye Blakeman, a well-known school-book publisher of 
this city, died on Sunday at his country home. in Stockbridge, 
Mass. He was formerly a member of the firm of Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co., and later president of the American Book Co, He 
was born in Norwalk, Conn,, about seventy years ago. 


—dA new and cheaper edition, with maps, of Otte’s Scandinavian 
History has just been published by Macmillan & Co. 


—Macmillan & Co. have arranged for the publication of a series 
of volumes to be entitled ‘‘ The Jewish Library,’’ under the general 
editorship of Mr. Joseph Jacobs. Each volume will give the re- 
sults of recent research by Jewish scholars here and abroad on 
points of Jewish history, life and thought, which are likely to be 
of interest to the general public. Among the volumes already in 
hand are ‘‘ Aspects of Rabbinic Theology,” by Mr. S. Schechter, 
reader in Rabbinic at Cambridge; ‘‘ Jewish Social Life in the 


Middle Ages,” by Mr. Israel Abrahams, one of the editors of The 
Fewish Quarterly Review; ‘The Return of the Jews to Eng- 
land,” by Mr. Lucien Wolf, President of the Jewish Historical 
Society; ‘‘ The Jewish Prayer-Book: its History and Relation to 
Christan Ritual,” by the Rev. S, Singer; ‘‘ Jewish Ethics,” by 
the Rev. Morris Joseph; and ‘‘ The Jewish Race: a Study in 
National Character,” by the editor. 
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—The Chautauqua reading-circle has secured the services of 
Prof. Judson of the University of Chicago to prepare the book on 
‘*Europe in the Nineteenth Century” for a special course. This 
insures an edition of 25,000 copies for the book at once. 


—The leading feature of the ‘‘ double autumn number ” of Poet- 
Lore will be a symposium on ‘‘How May Literature Best Be 
Taught ?” consisting of concise expressions of opinion on aims and 
methods of literary study by Prof. Hiram Corson of Cornell, Prof. 
Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley, Prof. L. A. Sherman of the 
University of Nebraska, and Profs. O. L. Triggs and F. I. Car- 
penter of the Chicago University. 


—Roberts Bros. anounce a new edition of Capt. Joshua Slo- 
cum’s lively little book, ‘‘ The Voyage of the Liberdade.” 

—Mr. Charles Scribner, of Charles Scribner's Sons, was injured 
on Saturday last while out driving near his summer home at Mor- 
ristown, N.J. Mr. Burlingame, the editor of Scribner's Magazine, 
and Mr, Edward Randolph, a lawyer, who were with him at the 
time, were also thrown out of the carriage and injured. We are 
glad to report that Mr. Scribner will be at his desk again in a few 
days, and that both Mr. Burlingame and Mr. Randolph escaped 
serious injury. 

—A. C. McClurg & Co. announce for early publication ‘‘ Jewish 
Tales,’’ from the French of Leopold von Sacher Masoch, and ‘*‘ Tales 
from the A-:gean,”’ translated from the Greek of Demetrios Bikelas, 
well-known to many English readers as the author of ‘‘ Loukis 
Laros.’’ 


—We are to have another translation of Maeterlinck, miscalled 
‘*the Flemish Shakespeare.”” The Flemish Ibsen would be much 
more to the point. This time it will be only one play, ‘*‘ Pelléas 
and Mélisande,” translated by Mr. Erving Winslow for T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. The same firm announces, also, ‘* Twenty-five 
Years of Scientific Progress,” and other essays, by William North 
Rice, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Geology in Wesleyan University ; 
and ‘‘ American Charity: a Study in Philanthrophy and Econ- 
omics,’’ by Amos G, Warner, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in 
the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


—The Rev. Dr. John Graham Brooks of Cambridge, who re- 
turned to the United States last fall after several years spent in the 
study of foreign methods of dispensing charity and relieving the 
unemployed, devoted the past winter to a study of the methods 
used in Boston. The result is a monograph on ‘‘ The Future 
Problem of Charity and the Unemployed,”’ published by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. 


—Mr. Warner’s striking novel of American life, ‘‘The Golden 
House,” will be concluded in the November Harfer’s. 


—Bangs & Co. began the five-day sale of the second part of the 
library of the late Michael Hennessy of Brooklyn on Oct. 1. They 
report that prices are far better than they were this spring, and 
corroborate the publishers in their hopeful opinion of the revival of 
business activity in all branches of the book-world. Among the 
prices paid on the first day of the sale were $13 for W. Buchanan's 
‘*Genealogy of Ancient Scottish Surnames, Origin of the Clans,” 
etc., Glasgow, 1830; $16 for J. F. Campbell’s ‘‘ Heroic Gaelic 
Ballads, Collected in Scotland,” London, 1872, privately printed ; 
$5 for vols. 1-5 of the Boston Quarterly Review, 1838-42, con- 
taining some of Emerson’s orations; and $10.50 for Williams Cob- 
bett’s ‘‘ The Reformation,” 2 vols., London, 1829. 

—The castle of Chillon is to be ‘‘restored,” but Bonivard’s 
dungeon, and its ‘‘seven columns massy and gray,” will be care- 
fully respected. 

—The performance at the Empire Theatre, on Oct. 10, for the 
benefit of the Twelfth Night Club, will count among its attractions 
the appearance of Mr. Joseph Jefferson in ‘‘Lend Me Five Shil- 
lings,’ Mrs. Agnes Booth Schoeffel in a new one-act play, and 
Mr. Richard Mansfield in his ‘‘ Musical Monologue.” 

—The new Teachers’ College on Morningside Heights was 
opened on Sept. 24. 


—The University of the City of New York has taken possession 
of its new quarters, which are far from being in readiness, and 
over one thousand studefts have been enrolled. It will be a month 
or more before the new buildings are completed and the grounds 
put in order, Dr. Charles Butler, the venerable President of the 
University, now in his ninety-third year, was present at the open- 
ing exercises. Columbia College has taken ion of its new 
site, and has opened for the fall term at the old buildings, and 
Barnard College for women has formally opened its doors for the 
new term. 
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Publications Received 


Adams, W.N. D. Child-Life and Girlhood of pemienen: | Fomen. $2.50. 


P. Dutton ry Co. 
Bass, F. Animal! Life. iS D. C. Heath & Co. 
Bissell, M.T. Manual of Hygiene. Baker & Taylor Co. 
povesse, ol H. Norseland Tales, $r.25. Charles ace Sons. 
Brooks, J.G. Future Problen of Charity and the Unemploy asc: 
ila.: American Academy of Political pod ty Socia Science. 
Catherwood, M. H. Chase of Saint-Castin, and Other Stories. §r.2 ee 
n 0. 


soa, Mi 
Character Studies, §$:. thomas Whittaker. 
Chavette, E, Mystery of the Hotel Brichet. see. Robert Bonner’s Sons. 

Chaucer, G. Worksof. Vol. IV. Ed. by W. W.Skeat. 8 
Hacmittan & Co. 

Clark,T.M. Architect, Owner and Builder Before the Law. 
Macmillan & Co. 

Conkling, A. R. City Government in the United States. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


cooks, » 15 v7 A Patch of rae $1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cyr, E. Second Reader. Ginn & Co 
Davis, J. D. Genesis and Semitic Tradition. 81.50, 





Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Dumas, A. Three senpensnere. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Dunning, C. Upona Cast. soc. 
Faber, F. W. ymns of, $1.25. 
Fawcett, E. A Mild Barbarian. 
Green Carnation The 
Gorton, D. A Hencasthenis, or Nervous Exhaustion. 


Grube. 


Hazard,C Narragansett Ballads. $r. 
Hearn, L. Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 


3 vols. $3. 
Harper & Bros, 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
5 Appleton & Co, 
D. Appleton & Co. 


G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
Ed. by W. S, Lyon. a5 $C. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


84. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Bilder aus der Tuerkei. 


2 vols, 
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Hodges Heresy of Cain. 


. Sr, Th Whi is 
Irving, Ww. Tales of a Traveller. — — 


Ed. by W. L. ray, Sr. 


P, Putnam's Sons. 

ssop, G. H. Gerald Ffrefich’s Friends, ‘ Longmans, Green & Co. 
Kime D.C. Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses. 4 50. - 
Macmillan & Co, 


"Macmillan & Co. 
Mason, G. T. Woman's Share in Primitive Culture. D. Appleton & Co 
Minssen, M. Huit Contes. Ed. by W. 8. Lyons. 2o0c. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co, 
Patten, S..N. Failure of Biologic Sociology. asc. sf 
Phila,: American Academy of "Political and Social Science, 
Pemberton, M. The Sea Wolves. 500, Harper & Bros, 
Pollard, A. W. Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 2 vols. $;. Macmillan & Co, 
Reed, C. A. Peaceable Boycotting. asc. 
Phila.: American Acaderry of Political and Sociai Science. 
Rouse, L. L. Kathie’s Margaret, $1.25. hila.: Am Bapt. Pub, Soo’y, 
Small, E. W. The Earth. as. London : Methuen & Co. 
Smith, C. A. Repetition and Parallelism in English Verse. 
University Pub. Co. 


Lee, S. Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XL. $3.7 


Smith, A. H. and H. Golden Words for Daily Counsel, at as. 

T. ¥. Cr ll & 
Story of Rodman Heath. Are My Pub. &° 
Torrey, % Florida Sketch-Book. 1.25. Houghtes., Mifflin & Co, 
Weaver, G. S. ofits Henry nage. hy +50. P, Putnam's Sons. 
Wendell. B illiam Shaks 8. Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons. 


Willey, A. “Amphioxus and he “Anoestty of the Vertebrates. 


M silts n& 
Williams, A, M. Studies in Folk-Song and Popular Poetry. = a Co, 


Hought Ma 17 
Williams, F. H. The Flute-Player, and Other Poems. im aban: 16, 


Whitney, H.C. Marriage and Divorce. 
Woman's Book, The. 2 vols, $7.50. 


P. Putnam's Sons. 
Take E. Potter & Co, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 














Illustrated 
Dictionary 


















Marburg meen: 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 


1012 Leerssen STReEcT, 
Baltimore, Md, 


Newspaper Offices, 
Biologists, Chemists, 
Physicians, Dentists, 
Druggists, Lawyers. 


} aa Samples of pages and illustrations free. 
| P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 





Gould’s tRereteNe20% | GARDEN AND Forest 
for Editors, General A Journal of Horticulture, Landscape 
Scientists, Libraries, | 


Art and Forestry. 

‘*A year’s reading of GARDEN AND Forgst is 
| an education.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 
Beautifully Miustrated. Published Weekly. 
| $4.00 a Year. 

SPECIMEN COPY, ON APPLICATION. 
| 

| 

| 


Every outfit should | Medicine, Biology) Demi Quarto, over Ma, 21000 | BOUND VOLUMES for 1888-89-90, - $10 each 
. ‘ a TOCCO, . A . 
include a box of Yale AND Half Russia, Thumb BOUND VOLUMES for 1891-92-98, - - 86 each. 
Mixture, the choicest Allied Sciences. Index,. . Tigo Net, $12.00 Carriage prepaid to any part of the United States 


or Canada, 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO,, 


ocean sieealle Tribune Building, New York. 








all ‘the great ‘iahent clas- 
MUSIC. sics, imported and reprinted, 
for voice or instrument, in all 
published forms. Headquarters for sheg¢t —— 
music books and music literature. Send fo 
Catalogues. OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 
ee N. Y., Phila. 








9 to 15 Days’ Pleasure Tours, 


RESTFUL READING 


Big or little books held in just 
the right a ngle—lying down or 
sitting up. 
reference book handy. 
lamp, writing table, too. 
racks for other books, 
logue free, 
Dictionary. 


Holloway Reading Send, 


ictionary or other 
Place for 
Side 
Ills, cata- 
Holder for Century 


| Arnold 
‘Constable & Co. 





Cuyahoga Falls, O 











Forty-eight pages, six maps, describes fifty tours 
costing from three to thirty dollars. A copy will be 
sent free, postpaid to any address, on receipt of two 
2-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


A Book of Books for 2 Stamps. 


A copy of the ‘Illustrated Catalogue” of the 
“ Four-Track Series,” New York Central Books and 
Etchings, the only book of its kind ever published, 
will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2«ent 
stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent. 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Handy ‘Binder, $1, 
with ‘* Essays,” $3.50. 


ONE YEAR, $3. 
MONTHS, $1. 





The Critic 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERA 
TURE AND THE ARTS. 
(Established 1881.) 


Critic one year, with binder, $3.50. 
“Essays from The Critic,” $1. 


SIX MONTHS, - $1.50. 
SINGLE Ci-PIES, 10 C15, 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Uvrion. 
postage $1 per year extra. 


The Critic Co. {J: f 


287 Fourtu Ave., New York. 


SILKS, 

VELVETS, 

DRESS GOODS, 

| PARIS GOWNS, 
ENGLISH GOWNS, 
PARIS GARMENTS, 
LACES, 

LINENS, 

HOSIERY. 


Critic one year 


FOUR 


Gitper, President. 
2 Gitper, Treas. & ec 





Fishing in the Thousand Islands. 


Fifty-six pages, beautifully illustrated, nine’ maps 
showing exact location of the fish ; full information, with 
numerous accurate illustrations of tackle, etc., will be 
sent to any address free, postpaid, on receipt of five 
2cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 











Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROFEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


/n all the above departments we are showin 
the LATEST NOVELTIES: 


Broadway & 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 





PROPRIETORS. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN'’S Teacners’ Acency. 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


is valuable in pro ion to its influence, 
An Age ney If it merely Gio ch paccasies and tells 


abou’ is something, but if it is asked to 
— _— That recommend . teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
S* MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





TWENTy-NINTH YEAR. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT 
D “eis SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE. 





1oIst year opens Sept. 19. 
Thorough Preparation ter Coll 


eRe or Business. 
. JAMES STO 


DARD, Principal. 





Hartford (in the suburbs.) 

OODSIDE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, _ Every 
advantage for culture, study and health, New 
Gymnasium. Numer Limitep. Year commences 

Sept. 20th, 1894. Miss SARAH J. SMITH, Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York City. Primary and College Preparatory courses. 

New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
masium, Careful attention to morals and manners. 22d year. 


M Een s SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 





Conn, College Preparatory. English Courses, French, 
erman, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 





G 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

" MARGARET'S a EBOOD, Twamaiesh 
ear, opens Sept. 19, 1894. e Rev. Francis T, 
Deane, M. ra ietor. Miss Mary R. HILLARD, 

Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, D. C.” 
National Park Seminary *™ Y°“ys,... 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C, Sollagione and Seminary 
Courses, Beautiful grounds. 5.000 buildings. A cultured 
home. $00 to . Send for Iilust'd Catalogue to Washing- 
on, D.C. “It isa liberal education to live in Washingto; 





























ILLINOIS 


The OREAD of SEMINARY 
at Mr, Carrout, Itt. FREE. Send for i 











NEW JERSEY 





New Brunswick, New Jersey. ~ 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
German Boarding and Day School. College Prepa- 
ration, Art and Music. 
Apply for circulars. 








NEW YORK 


RIVERVIEW ,, ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
soTH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov 
ernment Academies, ai Busi U. S, Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 














NEW YORK CITY 





New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive 
THE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Witt Re-oren OcTOBER 3. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
French and English School for Girls. 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
2034 Fifth Avenue (Formerly at 1961 Madison Ave.), New 
York. Re-opens Oct. 2d E. H, Grecory, E. P. Getty, 
Principals, . 





55 West qb Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. SARAH H, EMERSON, Principal. 
A few boarding pupils taken. Opens October 3. 








THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Direcror. 


. Scholastic Year 1894-95 


extending from Sarremper 1st to May ist. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Cons rvatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers, 


NORTH CAROLINA 








Raleigh, North Carolina. 
T, MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
lina. Advent term of the Fifty-Third School Year 
in Sept. 20, 1894, Special attention paid to 
and Hygiene. Address the Rector, 
Rev. B. Smepes, D.D. 





SCLLane, New Athens, 0., 
ins. 7oth yr. Sept. 3. Board 
tuition, furnished room and ks Be.80te ao a a ; total 
cost, $135 a yr.; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest, best. 
Catalogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 





' NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, Abang, N.Y. Optional Studies. 
S Special advantages in Modern Languages and Music. 
eeoasgion eachers, Send for catalogue to Miss 

OY D, President, 





Painesville, Ohio. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 

ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Three Full 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. New building with modern improvements. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 


CHAUTAUQUA 
READING CIRCLE 


English History and the 
XIXth Century in Europe 


the principal subjects for 1894-5. A carefully-planned 

tematic and jo nga, course. Do not be satisfied 
with desultory reading. eep abreast of the children and 
yeung people in school and college. Belong tothe age 
and understand ‘‘the language of the times,’ Write for 
details to 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Newburgh, New York. 
5 Bane Pipes gee yt ag voc —_ P ag 
y-nint ear w. n tember 2: 1894. 
Certificate its to Vassar and Wellesley. » ie 











Peekskill, New York. 
The Beekskiil Military Academy. 


6rat Year, Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 





AND ME” 





or spoil 4 paSe, Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadilys 


S-Fomilion vith Vadsilo, 


WW 25 Cr.& 1:25 GORKES. SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
\OCTS. AL YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID. 


TADELLA PEN C2 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 





Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
ScHooL FoR TWENTY GirLs. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
$300 a year. Address Mme. H. CLerc. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL, 


BUSTLETON, near Philadelphia, Pa, 
A high-class Preparatory School for boys, Illus- 
trated catalogue. 
CHAS. H. STROUT, 
F. E. MOULTON, 





t Principals. 


} 








Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or d00ks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R., 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 
Importations promptly made, 





WHY ARE 


KNOX 
HATS 


THE BEST? 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 


KNOX HATS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
194 Fiern Ave. 
212 Gubchoae'? New York. 
340 Furron Street, Brooxktyn. 
193 Stare Street, Cuicaco. 
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